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Some Notes on 
Temperance Education 


HE need of developing among boys 

and girls habits of temperance is 
always present and seems now to be 
increasingly urgent. The teaching of 
temperance is a codperative enterprise 
in which every social, civic, moral, and 
spiritual agency in the community is 
obliged to assume its share of the total 
responsibility. The failure of any in- 
stitution, public or private, in promoting 
a wholesome environment for the 
growth and development of youth in- 
tensifies the problem and jeopardizes 
the success and happiness of the com- 
munity. 

The school, as an indispensable in- 
strumentality of social progress, must 
face many issues, often controversial in 
nature, in an objective and scientific 
manner if its true functions are to be 
realized in educating the young people 
with whom it deals. A sharp and dis- 
turbing challenge confronts us in plan- 
ning education in California on the 
effects of alcohol and narcotics. It is 
an issue which the school, as a public 
agency, cannot and does not wish to 
avoid. In addition to the California 
School Code, which requires that “.... 
instruction must be given in all grades 
of school and in all classes during the 
entire school course .... upon the nature 
of alcohol and narcotics and their effects 
upon the human system, as determined 
by science,” local boards of education 
have made this requirement more spe- 
cific. This increased responsibility, 
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which is by no means easy to meet, wor- 
ries many conscientious teachers who 
feel that most previous efforts have 
failed to give the desired results. 

The most serious obstacles in the past 
have been the deep-seated opposition 
from vested interests militating against 
any temperance education program on 
the part of the schools and the scarcity 
of good material for instruction. Much 
of the effort to get at the problem has 
failed because it has been of an emo- 
tional nature or for the purposes of 
propaganda. 

At present, publicity interests, more 
powerful than ever, are spending large 
sums of money in clever and appealing 
advertising, thus encouraging and popu- 
larizing to a greater degree the use of 
alcoholic beverages. This, of course, 
makes the teachers’ task more difficult 
than ever, but it also emphasizes the 
need for renewed efforts on their part. 
The second obstacle is now less pro- 
nounced since considerable improve- 
ment can be noticed in the quality of the 
instructional materials that are being 
made available by curriculum experts 
and authors of books and pamphlets 
devoted to the study of alcohol and nar- 
cotics. 

With improvement in the materials 
and techniques of instruction some re- 
sults of a pertinent nature may be ex- 
pected, but the extent to which these 
gains may be consolidated will depend 
largely upon the will and mind of the 
total community. As far as the school 
is concerned, this success will be possible 
only if the teaching program is continu- 
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ous from the lower grades to the senior 
high school and if it is limited to well 
established scientific facts, free from 
the propaganda and emotional teaching 
which in the past insisted on presenting 
grossly exaggerated and illogical argu- 
ments. The teaching of the school must 
have direct aid from teaching away 
from the school and from a constructive 
environment. 


HE technique of teaching must 

of necessity be adapted to different 
age levels. Beginning with simple health 
concepts, it should gradually evolve into 
an interpretation of the more complex 
physiological, psychological, and social 
aspects of the problem. 

In the first four grades, alcoholic 
temperance may well be presented as a 
by-product of the more general prob- 
lem of healthful living, with emphasis 
being placed on proper selection of those 
foods and drinks which are needed for 
normal growth. In the fifth and sixth 
grades teaching may be more direct, but 
it is questionable procedure to deal with 
the subject of alcohol as an isolated bit 
of instructional material. The natural 
“hero worship” complex common to 
most children in these grades should be 
utilized to the utmost, particularly be- 
cause ample inspirational material is 
available through biographies and 
stories based upon well-known and out- 
standing personalities. 

At the junior high school level even 
more direct teaching can be used. This 
should be particularly true of the eighth 
grade in connection with the science 
program, when a unit of work dealing 
with the biological effects of alcohol and 
other narcotics may well serve the pur- 
pose of presenting the scientific facts 
in a more systematic manner. Such a 
unit can be effective only if built upon 
a good foundation of health habits 
acquired throughout the elementary 
grades. 
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The social implications can be pre- 
sented to real advantage at the senior 
high school level, as part, perhaps, of 
the social studies program. In addition 
to these social implications, at this level 
there should be a further acquaintance 
with scientific principles which can 
bring about the strengthening of de- 
sirable habits of health and attitudes 
which are cultivated from the first grade 
on through the junior high school. Sub- 
jects such as chemistry, general biology, 
and physiology are well adapted to the 
presentation of more advanced scientific 
facts and the establishment of the rela- 
tionship of cause and effect. 

The instructional program at the 
different levels has in common the need 
for motivation. It also has in common 
the aim of assisting boys and girls to 
arrive at desirable standards and ideals 
by themselves rather than having the 
subject of instruction culminate in di- 
rect preaching based upon authoritarian 
principles of morals and ethics. 


N THIS complex civilization of 

ours, in which technological ma- 
chinery and interdependent action play 
a major role in the safety and happiness 
of community life, the production and 
use of alcoholic beverages and narcotics 
become a social and an economic prob- 
lem of grave significance to the indi- 
vidual and to society. An increasing 
social danger confronts the people of 
California and of the nation. The public 
school must consider this problem seri- 
ously and be willing to join hands with 
other community agencies in providing 
that type of environment which insures 
to our young people at least a fair 
chance for the development of healthy 
bodies and minds. Public education can 
be trusted to keep both its balance and 
its direction in consideration of this 
matter.—VIERLING Kersey, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 











Another Monograph 


O. 3 in the California Society of 
Secondary Education Monograph 
Series is to be published May 15. En- 
titled Library Standards and Proce- 
dures for Small Secondary Schools, it 
was prepared by the Professional Com- 
mittee of the School Library Associ- 
ation of California, Southern Section, 
at the request of the Office of Relations 
with Schools, University of California. 
The monograph does not purport to 
be a piece of valuable original research. 
Rather is it an instrument planned for 
the help of that person in the school 
with an enrollment of two hundred or 
less who is charged with the responsi- 
bility of managing the school library. 
Because this person very frequently is 
not a trained librarian, and because 
there seems to be no source to which this 
person can turn for the specific infor- 
mation she so often needs, the present 
report was prepared. 

It is likely that every small secondary 
school in the country which does not 
have a professionally trained librarian 
could well profit from this monograph, 
and teacher training institutions should 
find it useful for the teacher who must 
prepare herself for a combination of 
jobs among which will be library super- 
vision. 

The monograph sells for 40 cents. 
Like others in the series, it goes free of 
charge to all corporate and institutional 
members. 





Publications for Sale 


| Faber “ea issued by the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation during the current school year 
and which can be purchased at the 
Society’s offices in Haviland Hall, 
Berkeley, include the following: 
Pertinent Economic Issues, second mono- 


graph in the California Society of Secondary 
Education Monograph Series. The 24-page 
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booklet was prepared by a seminar group at 
the University of Southern California under 
the sponsorship of the Los Angeles field chap- 
ter of Phi Delta Kappa. It is a study guide 
for high school use in the consideration of 
certain controversial economic topics. It sells 
for 25 cents per copy. 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
the 32-page reprint of the Journat’s Febru- 
ary symposium. Prepared under the direction 
of W. H. Orion, chief of the Division of 
Physical and Health Education of the State 
Department of Education, the symposium 
shows the progress that California secondary 
schools are making in this area. Singly it sells 
for 35 cents; in quantities of 10 or more, for 
20 cents. 





Election of the Society 


T the recent annual meetings of the 
Board of Trustees and the Execu- 
tive Board of the California Society of 
Secondary Education, all officers of the 
Society were elected for another year. 
This means that Dr. L. P. Farris will 
continue as president and Dr. Aubrey 
A. Douglass as managing director. Cor- 
porate members of the Society elected 
the following new members of the 
Board of Trustees: Harold H. Cozens 
and Dr. Alvin C. Eurich. Reélected 
were Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, Albert 
C. Olney, George C. Jensen, and Miss 
Carol Hovious. 





Next Month 


S the final symposium in the series 
of five which have been devoted to 
topics which California law requires 
to be taught in the secondary schools 
of the State, next month’s symposium 
deals with “Instruction in Manners and 
Morals.” It includes a certain amount 
of theoretical material in regard to 
what the schools should be doing in this 
field, but most of it is devoted to re- 
porting some of the better practices 
which are being followed. 
Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California writes 
the lead article, discrediting “the old- 
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fashioned methods of rubbing in morals 
into the mental skins of the pupils” and 
showing the studies, occupations, and 
activities that definitely are enriching. 
G. E. Breece, counselor in the Pasadena 
Junior College, examines the two con- 
cepts, “manners” and “morals.” 

Miss Beth Hughson, principal of the 
Stanford Junior High School, Sacra- 
mento, tells of the Social Ethics class 
in her school, which has been taught 
for the last twenty years and which is 
organized to give instruction in man- 
ners and morals. Miss Tekla B. Hes- 
selberg, vice-principal of Girls High 
School, San Francisco, describes the 
group guidance approach which her 
school makes to this problem. Miss 
Marjorie Del Parker of the Washing- 
ton Junior High School, Fresno, de- 
scribes the weekly broadcast in her 
school of a “Madame Manners” pro- 
gram. Miss Allyn Fike tells of the ap- 
proach that is being made through the 
home economics classes of Redlands 
Junior High School to instruction in 
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manners and morals. Dr. C. Howard 
Hopkins and President Dwayne Orton 
of Stockton Junior College describe a 
junior college course for social compe- 
tency. 

Dr. W. W. Kemp’s editorial summar- 
izes the five symposia which have 
comprised the series ending with this 
number and examines the whole matter 
of state prescription of subject matter. 

Other articles include a description 
by Dr. William R. Odell of Oakland’s 
use of a “chairman of classifications” 
in their effort to provide flexibility in 
instructional leadership in the high 
school. Dean Grayson N. Kefauver of 
Stanford’s School of Education writes 
an article based on the presentation he 
made at the last meeting of California 
school superintendents. Donald R. 
Watson of the San Diego State College 
writes a description of advanced physi- 
cal science classes in California, based 
on a questionnaire study and five weeks 
of visiting in some fifty-three Cali- 
fornia high schools. 





4 This, the fourth in a series of symposia on the subjects which California school law 
requires to be taught in the secondary schools of the State. is entitled “Instruction in 
the Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics.” Like other symposia in the series, it attempts to 
show what is being done and what can be done to make more functional the instruc- 
tion that is prescribed by law. The symposium is introduced excellently by an edi- 
torial from Dr. Vierling Kersey. superintendent of schools in Los Angeles, and himself 
an officer of the organization, Allied Youth, Inc., which is described in a later article. 
The symposium is opened by an article from Dr. Aaron J. Rosanoff, director of institu- 
tions, State of California. who presents a considerable amount of factual data in 
regard to the effects of alcohol and narcotics, the type of material which the teacher 
charged with this sort of instruction all too frequently does not have at hand. 
Probably the two most common methods of handling instruction in the effects of 
alcohol and narcotics are the introduction of materials in the required health and 
physica] education classes and the handling of such instruction as a major unit in 
some other class of the curriculum. As illustrative of the latter form is a description, 
by Miss Bernice E. Brand. of the unit in alcohol education taught in a consumer edu- 
cation class at Sanger Union High School. Representative of the former, is the de- 
scription by Principal John L. Love of the program in Montebello Senior High School. 
Next in the symposium comes a brief out-of-state article by W. Roy Breg describing 
the activities of Allied Youth, Inc., a national organization interested in alcohol edu- 
cation. Closing the symposium is the article by Professor William R. LaPorte, which 
discusses materials and methods for the secondary school course in alcohol and 


narcotics. 

















MPORTANT elements in any ap- 
proach to the problem of alcoholism 


~ and drug addiction are a knowledge of 


the results which alcohol and drugs have 
on their users, information in regard 
to the manner by which addiction evi- 
dences itself in the behavior of an indi- 
vidual, and an understanding of the 
means of control that are likely to prove 
most effective. 

The first part of this article will give 
attention to these topics as they are re- 
lated to the use of alcohol, and the latter 
part will deal with the use of drugs. 
Special attention is given in the last few 
paragraphs to marihuana. 


oe fifty or more years ago there 
was, even among the best-informed 
persons, great difference of opinion as 
to the beneficial or harmful effects of 
alcohol on the human body. Since then 
the question has been subjected to 
investigation by scientific methods, 
whereby it has been revealed that even 
moderate indulgence, though producing 
in the subject a sense of well-being and 
of increased physical and mental ability, 
causes, in reality, impairment of muscu- 
lar power and codrdination and of 
mental efficiency. 

Larger doses produce, of course, 
more marked effects, and, if habitually 
indulged in, lead to chronic alcoholism, 
which, in its turn, is often complicated 
with characteristic types of insanity 
and, eventually, permanent mental de- 
terioration. Thus, in many cases, com- 
mitment to one of the mental hospitals 
which are in the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Institutions becomes 


necessary. 


The Problem of Alcohol and 
Drug Addiction 





q By AARON J. ROSANOFF 





q Since it is pretty generally under- 
stood today that education in the ef- 
fects of alcohol and narcotics must be 
based on facts rather than on an 
appeal to conscience, this symposium 
opens with a factual article by Dr. 
Rosanoff, director of institutions, State 
of California. From training and from 
experience with inmates of the insti- 
tutions under his direction. he is qual- 
ified to speak with authority on the 
problem of alcoholism and drug ad- 
diction. 

Dr. Rosanoff's article first surveys 
the results of the use of alcohol, which 
vary all the way from impairment of 
muscular power, with even moderate 
indulgence, to insanity and all sorts 
of chronic illnesses, with habitual use. 
Then it suggests what we can do to 
solve the “ancient problem of alco- 
holism.” The next part of the article 
describes the four principal manifes- 
tations of opiate addiction and shows 
how we are gaining control of the 
drug problem. Finally comes a brief 
discussion of the use of marihuana. 





The State of California has made 
generous provision for the care and 
treatment of alcoholics. Under the pres- 
sure of an ever-increasing demand, fur- 
ther extension of such provision is being 
prepared. Despite this fact, our sta- 
tistics show that the results are merely 
palliative, and that nothing is being 
accomplished by way of prevention. 

In recent years there has been a 
steady increase in alcoholism and of 
forms of insanity caused by it, as may 
be seen from the number of cases dur- 
ing the past five years (fiscal years end- 
ing on June 30) admitted to the mental 
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hospitals under the jurisdiction of the 
California Department of Institutions : 
in 1935, 831 cases of alcoholism and of 
forms of insanity caused by it were ad- 
mitted; in 1936, there were 1,022 such 
cases; in 1937, 1,353; in 1938, 1,421; 
and in 1939, 1,546. 

Since June 30, 1939, a further in- 
crease has been noted, and at the time 
of this writing nearly one-third of all 
the admissions to our seven mental hos- 
pitals are alcoholic cases. 

Studies conducted since the turn of 
the century have indicated consistently 
that alcohol is also an important factor 
in the causation of crime. Among the 
cases in our prisons and reformatories 
alcoholism has been found to be a factor 
in 48 per cent; it has been listed as a 
first cause in 31 per cent and as the sole 
cause in 16 per cent. 

Reference should also be made to the 
part played by alcohol in industrial and 
traffic accidents. Thus, a few years ago, 
a study was reported in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association of 
119 consecutive automobile accidents, 
involving injury or death to 216 per- 
sons, in all of which the victims required 
hospital treatment. The urine or blood 
of the drivers and of the injured pas- 
sengers or pedestrians was tested for its 
content of alcohol. If such content was 
found to be less than 0.02 per cent the 
case was Classified as “a non-alcohol 
accident”’; if 0.02 per cent or more, as 
“an alcohol accident.” The number of 
“alcohol accidents” was 74; number of 
persons injured, 155 ; number killed, 10. 
The number of “non-alcohol accidents” 
was 45 ; number of persons injured, 44 ; 
number killed, 7. There were nine cases 
of hit-and-run drivers ; six of these were 
caught and showed an alcohol content 
of 0.21 per cent to 0.38 per cent. 

Other known effects of habitual 
drinking are certain chronic illnesses 
(chronic gastritis, cirrhosis of the liver, 
multiple neuritis) ; premature senility 
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and reduced life expectancy, as shown 
by actuarial statistics; economic ruin 
with resulting pauperism; marital and 
domestic troubles ; and so on and on. 


S there a solution for this ancient 

problem of alcoholism? At the turn 
of the century nothing could be offered 
as an answer to this question beyond 
the trial-and-error method. Today we 
are in a better position, as a result of a 
series of large-scale experiments that 
have been carried out in this country: 
practically unrestricted liquor traffic, 
local option, statewide prohibition, na- 
tional prohibition, and, finally, a return 
to unrestricted traffic. 

Which, if any, of the measures that 
have been tried has proved to be effec- 
tive in the prevention of alcoholism: 
unrestricted traffic in alcoholic bever- 
ages, or local option, or national prohi- 
bition, or the current second trial of 
unrestricted traffic ? 

Perhaps the most trustworthy barom- 
eter of the trend of alcoholism is repre- 
sented in the statistics of mental hos- 
pitals. As a preferred sampling of such 
statistics we may select those of the 
State of New York, inasmuch as that 
state is one of the few from which we 
have reliable figures for the past four 
decades, based on the largest available 
amount of the most expertly studied 
material. 

Table 1, based on data published in 
the Fiftieth Annual Report of the New 
York State Department of Mental Hy- 
giene, gives the numbers of alcoholic 
cases among the first admissions to the 
mental hospitals of that state, per 
100,000 of general population, for the 
years 1909 to 1938, inclusive. 


This table reflects the trend of alco- 
holism in this country in the past thirty 
years. In the early part of the century 
an active educational campaign was set 
in motion, in the course of which the 
effects of alcohol on the human body 
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TasLe 1.—Numbers of Alcoholic Cases, per 100,000 of General Population, Among First 
Admissions to Mental Hospitals of the State of New York 
No. of No. of 
Year Cases Remarks Year Cases Remarks 
1909 6.3 oe: of period of unre- > 
1910 6.4 stricted traffic. 1921 1.8 
1922 2.1 
1911 6.4 1923 2.6 Period of national pro- 
1912 6.1 1924 3.4 hibition, showing slow 
1913 6.1 Period of local option, 1925 3.8 but steady increase of 
1914 4.9 showing progressive|| 1926 3.7 numbers of alcoholic 
1915 3.6 decline of numbers|| 1927 4.8 cases per 100,000 of 
1916 4.1 of alcoholic cases per 1928 4.3 general population, 
1917 6.0 100,000 of general 1929 4.4 ending in repeal of 
1918 3.5 population. 1930 4.4 prohibition. 
1919 2.6 1931 4.7 
1920 1.2 1932 4.5 , 
1933 5.3 
1934 6.5 Second period of unre- 
1935 5.6 stricted traffic, show- 
1936 5.8 ing further, and more 
1937 6.0 rapid, increase of al- 
1938 5.6 coholic cases. 




















and its functions and the part which 
alcohol plays in the causation of physi- 
cal and mental disease were authori- 
tatively described in newspaper and 
magazine articles, textbooks, et cetera. 
At the same time legal measures were 
introduced which were based almost en- 
tirely on the principle of local option. 
Local option proved to be much more 
acceptable than statewide prohibition ; 
it was estimated in 1908 that only 10 
per cent of the population of the United 
States was living under state prohibi- 
tion, whereas more than 75 per cent was 
living under local option. More than 
40 per cent of that part of the popu- 
lation which was living under local 
option was in “dry” territory. 

Judging from the long and extensive 
experiences represented in Table 1, it 
would seem that preventive effects may 
be expected from local option and not 
from the other measures that have been 
tried. 

In other words, we have to start again 
“from scratch” and work patiently to 
gain the people’s voluntary cooperation 
in the struggle against alcoholism. 

As on the earlier occasion, before the 
First World War, it will take, no doubt, 
ten or fifteen years of gradual develop- 


ment before the point may be reached 
when local option will yield its full bene- 
fits in the prevention of alcoholism, as 
in 1920 or better. When that point is 
reached, we shall have the wisdom, 
rooted in old experience, to leave well 
enough alone and not strain the issue 
beyond the breaking point by forcing 
on even a minority of the people state- 
wide or nationwide prohibition. 


ears more commonly seen forms of 
opiate addiction are by inhalation 
(smoking of gum opium), by ingestion 
(drinking of laudanum or taking opium 
in pill form), by snuffing (morphine or 
heroin), and by injection under the skin 
or into a vein with a syringe and needle 
(using a solution of morphine). At the 
present time, in this country, the com- 
monest form of addiction consists in 
the use of morphine by injection under 
the skin. 

The principal manifestations to be 
noted in a case of established morphine 
addiction are (1) a greatly increased 
tolerance for the drug; (2) an intense 
craving for it, which, if not satisfied, 
gives rise to so-called withdrawal symp- 
toms; (3) a character deterioration ; 
and (4) recurrence, sooner or later 
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after a cure, in about 90 per cent of the 
cases. 

Increased tolerance is demonstrated 
by the following facts: The medicinal 
dose of morphine is one-eighth to one- 
fourth grain ; two or three grains would 
be fatal to the average person. On the 
other hand, many morphine addicts have 
been known to take sixty or more grains 
daily. 

As to withdrawal symptoms—their 
severity increases by the hour, following 
discontinuance of the drug, until a state 
of extreme suffering is reached. There 
is restlessness ; constant yawning com- 
bined with sleeplessness ; extreme chilli- 
ness, inability to get warm, goose-flesh 
appearance of the skin; running at the 
nose and sneezing; painful cramps in 
the abdomen, back, and limbs ; vomiting, 
diarrhea, profuse sweating, trembling. 
The patient now refuses all food and 
water, becomes desperate, beats his head 
against the wall or throws himself vio- 
lently on the floor, now begs for “a 
shot,” now threatens violence. A dose 
of morphine promptly relieves all these 
symptoms. 

The withdrawal symptoms, if not re- 
lieved by the dose of an opiate, increase 
in severity for three or four days, then 
gradually subside, and at the end of a 
week or two the patient is back to 
normal and no longer has the increased 
tolerance for the drug nor the acute 
craving for it. Discontinuance of the 
drug can be accomplished more com- 
fortably, in the course of about three 
weeks, by a gradual reduction of the 
doses and lengthening of the intervals 
between them. 

It is interesting to note that the phe- 
nomena of morphine addiction, includ- 
ing both increased tolerance and with- 
drawal symptoms, have been produced 
in dogs, rats, and other experimental 
animals. 

Reference may also be made here to 
the many reported cases of congenital 
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morphine addiction, with withdrawal 
symptoms, in newborn babies of ad- 
dicted mothers. 


Character deterioration is striking in 
many cases of old standing. The pa- 
tients lose all pride, sense of honor, and 
responsibility ; they become untruthful, 
unreliable, dishonest ; neglect their work 
and lose their jobs ; spend most of their 
time in low resorts where they associate 
with characters of the underworld; let 
their wives and children shift for them- 
selves; ruin themselves financially, 
pawn their own and their wives’ belong- 
ings, borrow from their friends, are in 
frequent trouble with the police; and 
finally, in rags and in broken health, 
sink to the level of begging and petty 
crime. About 3 per cent of our prison 
population were drug addicts at the time 
of their admission. 

Turning now to the question of re- 
currence of addiction following a cure, 
there seem to be two types of morphine 
addicts, known in addict slang as 
“users” and “hogs.”” The former take 
daily amounts which but slightly exceed 
medicinal doses, merely to keep them- 
selves comfortable and functioning nor- 
mally; and they may do so for years 
without apparent deteriorating effect. 
The “hogs,” on the other hand, seek 
something more than freedom from 
withdrawal symptoms or other discom- 
fort or pain; they want to be “loaded,” 
and this requires progressively increas- 
ing doses, in the measure of their in- 
creasing tolerance, until their daily ra- 
tion becomes established at ten to sixty 
grains, more or less. 

The “users” are relatively few, per- 
haps not over 10 per cent of all addicts ; 
most of them have been initiated into 
addiction by receiving the drug in the 
course of treatment for some painful 
affection. Permanent cures, i. ¢., those 
not followed by recurrence, are seen, 
for the most part, in this group. 

The “hogs” are much more numer- 











ous; they have been initiated at a 
younger age, and mainly through asso- 
ciation with older narcotic addicts who 
also are peddlers. Among these, perma- 
nent cure is seen by way of exception ; 
it is not the rule. 

Obviously, here, as in the case of alco- 
holism, it is more practical to stress pre- 
vention rather than cure. 

As a matter of fact, prevention has 
already been eminently successful, espe- 
cially under the increasingly effective 
enforcement of the Harrison Narcotic 
Act since its passage by Congress in 
1914, 

In the early part of the century, ac- 
cording to an estimate furnished by a 
special committee appointed by the sec- 
retary of the treasury of the United 
States, the number of drug addicts in 
this country exceeded 1,000,000. The 
Harrison Act led to a marked and rapid 
reduction of the incidence of drug ad- 
diction, so that ten years after its pass- 
age, namely, on May 23, 1924, a report 
of a careful survey of drug addiction, 
made by the United States Public 
Health Service, showed that at that time 
the number of drug addicts was about 
110,000. In 1938 the United States 
Commissioner of Narcotics was able to 
report a very marked further reduction 
in the incidence of addiction, his esti- 
mate of the number of addicts in the 
country at that time being around 
26,000. 

Individual municipalities, counties, 
and states are almost helpless in dealing 
with this problem; but in cooperation 
with each other and with the Federal 
Government, and mainly by the sys- 
tematic segregation of both peddlers 
and users—often the same persons—in 
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specially designated institutions, we 
should be able definitely to dispose of 
the problem when both the narcotic 
merchants and those constituting their 
market have been taken out of circu- 
lation. 


HE use of marihuana, or Indian 

hemp, is said to be very prevalent 
in India, Asia Minor, Africa, Mexico, 
and some other countries. In this coun- 
try marihuana is used in the form of 
cigarettes (“reefers”), most often by 
Mexicans in the Southwest and by 
Negroes in the South and in the large 
cities of the Atlantic seaboard. In a 
series of 672 arrests of illicit drug users 
in California in 1930, about 30 per cent 
of the cases were those of marihuana 
users. 

The nature of marihuana addiction 
is quite unlike that of opiate addiction : 
no increased tolerance develops, there 
are no withdrawal symptoms upon dis- 
continuance, there is no specific craving. 
In this country, at least, marihuana ad- 
diction hardly ever is seen as a chronic 
affliction persisting for many years like 
the addictions to alcohol and to opiates. 
Marihuana is used to produce a languid 
and pleasurable intoxication ; but a large 
dose—in some persons even a moderate 
dose—is likely to give rise to a state of 
confusion combined with grotesque 
hallucinations and sexual excitement, in 
the course of which violent criminal 
acts may be committed. 

The law prohibits the cultivation of 
marihuana and the manufacture and 
sale of products that may be derived 
from it—not infrequently marihuana is 
seen growing as a weed—but there is a 
considerable illicit traffic in it, which, 
of course, should be suppressed. 


Experiments in Family Living 
Experiments in education for family living have been conducted with the aid of 
the United States Office of Education in four centers during the 1939-40 year— 
Wichita, Kansas ; Toledo, Ohio ; Obion County, Tennessee ; and Box Elder County, 


Utah. 








Five Weeks 


About Alcohol 


jp career must be given in 
all grades of school and in all classes 
during the entire school course, in man- 
ners and morals, and upon the nature of 
alcohol and narcotics and their effects 
upon the human system, as determined 
by science.’”? 

So says the law. It is not new: as a 
matter of fact, this provision has been 
on the books of California since 1929. 

It was in the fall of 1938 that this 
statute first came to the attention of the 
consumer education classes at Sanger. 
Some of the class members said they 
thought they had heard a bit about the 
subject back in grammar school; most 
were vague; about half were positive 
they had never studied about alcohol. 
Their complete ignorance of the nature 
of alcohol tended to bear this out. An 
informed minority were those who had 
taken biological science in the high 
school. 

Our study of alcohol last year (pat- 
tern for this year’s work) was a natural 
outgrowth of a unit wherein the classes 
had gone into the good and bad points 
of all kinds of advertising. They ob- 
served with interest that some commodi- 
ties generally are advertised honestly, 
that others almost never are. In the lat- 
ter class invariably fall the liquor ads. 
A choice collection of beer, wine, and 
whiskey advertisements was analyzed, 
showing in every case emotional appeals 
freighted with misleading implications 
regarding the product for sale. Why, 
asked one student, was this always the 
case? Can’t the wineries and breweries 
advertise honestly and still sell their 
beverages ? 

1 School Code, 1937: Division III, Chapter 


IV, Article I, Paragraph 3.42 of “Required 
Instruction,” p. 150. 
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of Studying 


4q By BERNICE E. BRAND 





q Representative of those schools 
which take care of instruction in the 
effects of alcohol and narcotics by in- 
cluding such teaching as part of a 
unit in some regularly scheduled 
class is Sanger Union High School. 
The unit taught at Sanger during the 
last two years, and described by Miss 
Brand, is particularly deserving of 
being reported in this Symposium be- 
cause definitely it has resulted in 
changed attitudes, something that is 
not likely to happen if schools are 
content merely to comply with the 
letter of the law. 

Miss Brand is a teacher at Sanger. 
where she has been for the last three 
years. It was in a consumer educa- 
tion class (she writes that Sanger has 
been one of the pioneers of the State 
in consumer education) that she de- 
veloped the unit described herein. 





Most naturally, then, came the ques- 
tion, ““What are the facts about alco- 
hol?” Everybody wanted to discuss the 
topic, to ask questions or to answer them. 
This was understandable, for the San- 
ger district is noted for its wine grapes 
and its wineries. Too, its highways are 
not exempt from the casually accepted 
fatal drunk-driving accidents that lit- 
ter the State from end to end. And so 
began our unit on alcohol. 


HE study was begun with a two- 
reel film called The Beneficent Rep- 
robate: Ethyl Alcohol. Because the 
mere showing of a movie without sys- 
tematic follow-up results in little perma- 


2 Free sound film, Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau, San Francisco. A $2.00 annual regis- 
tration fee with the Bureau entitles schools to 
pg of a wide range of movies in numerous 

elds. 
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nent retention, it was arranged that the 
picture be run twice. After the first 
showing, a complete class hour was 
given to discussion of the points cov- 
ered. Next day the students took notes 
as they watched the film again. Once 
more it was discussed, after which an 
examination was given; class scores 
were high. 

This film is excellent. Showing first 
how alcohol is formed, distilled, and 
used by science, The Beneficent Repro- 
bate also demonstrates by controlled ex- 
periments, performed on university 
medical students, the effects of alcohol 
upon the skills and higher faculties of 
human beings — upon vision, eye-hand 
coordination, balancing, emotional con- 
trol, and ability to form judgments with 
speed and accuracy. 

Our students bristled with exclama- 
tion points. Here was the incontrovert- 
ible evidence of science—quite contrary 
to most popular ideas about alcohol. So 
alcohol isn’t a stimulant! So it slows 
down the drinker, instead of speeding 
him up, as he thinks! Makes snake-bite 
worse! Chills, rather than warms the 
body! Why, demanded the more 
thoughtful students, have not people 
who know told us this side of the mat- 
ter ? Why doesn’t anyone ever talk about 
it? 

With zest the students plunged into a 
study of alcohol that carried them from 
Thanksgiving into the New Year, ap- 
proximately five weeks in all. (The 
study was purposely timed to cover the 
holiday season.) Two reference books 
were found to be exceptionally good for 
high school students : Haven Emerson’s 
Alcohol, Its Effects on Man,’ and Emil 
Bogen’s, What About Alcohol?* The 
latter is ideal for a class text and was so 
used this year. Containing less than 100 


8 D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1934. 
(Haven Emerson, et al., Alcohol and Man, The 
Macmillan Company, 1932, is the most com- 
prehensive work obtainable. It is excellent and 
should be used if possible.) 


4 The Angelus Press, Los Angeles, 1934. 
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pages, it is well-illustrated, uses large 
print, and presents facts in clear, arrest- 
ing style. 


RENCE and newspaper re- 
ports, given orally, seldom failed 
to precipitate animated and—as the stu- 
dents’ knowledge increased—thoughtful 
discussions of the problems presented. 
Some students charted imposing col- 
umns of statistics upon the blackboard, 
from which they drew conclusions, 
sometimes accurate, sometimes so 
sweeping as to require drastic readjust- 
ment. Apropos of statistics, it was ob- 
served that those offered by wineries 
and breweries tended to differ materially 
from those of the World Almanac or 
the Los Angeles Police Department ; 
and statements relative to health and 
long life made by the “liquor interests” 
failed to coincide with those made by 
directors of hospitals for the insane and 
the actuarial reports of insurance com- 
panies. 

Two or more class hours weekly were 
given over to the oral reports. A stu- 
dent chairman, chosen each day, called 
upon the speakers and conducted the en- 
suing discussion, which was based upon 
notes the students had taken during the 
talks. While steering was occasionally 
necessary, it was kept to a minimum un- 
til the chairman had concluded the dis- 
cussion and turned the meeting back to 
the instructor for final comment and 
questioning, the latter sometimes a brief 
shotgun quiz on the day’s reports. 
Quizes also covered items posted on the 
bulletin board by student committees. 

Sample board material: a newspaper 
clipping reporting an orange-pickers’ 
strike in a nearby vicinity revealed that 
the town chief-of-police had asked the 
State Board of Equalization to ban sale 
of liquor for duration of the strike. 
Next day’s clipping: sale ban granted ; 
all liquor dealers glad to codperate. Next 
clipping: strikers back at work; liquor 
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sale ban lifted. Comments: compari- 
sons with election days. Students (with- 
out teacher suggestion, be it said) draw- 
ing their own shrewd conclusions. Ask- 
ing, “Well, if people know all this, why 
doesn’t somebody do something about 
it?” 

Local physicians, invited to address 
the classes, gave information which fur- 
ther confirmed the students’ own brand- 
new findings on alcohol: that drinkers 
make poor patients; they respond to 
treatment less well than other cases; 
they go under ether with greater dif- 
ficulty ; their chances for recovery are 
slimmer. 


Patterning after the moving picture 
they had seen, the students performed 
experiments showing the action of al- 
cohol upon egg-white (coagulant ), upon 
meat, and upon bread (dehydrant). 
They burned alcohol to illustrate the 
amount per hour which can be oxidized 
by the human body. Last year these ex- 
periments were presented during open 
house for Public Schools Week, at 
which time The Beneficent Reprobate 
also was shown to the public. 

Near the conclusion of the five weeks 
of study, a second two-reel film was pre- 
sented in the same way as the first. The 
Payoff,> combining scientific data with 
situations typical of drinking families, 
depicts with dramatic clarity and exact- 
ness the socio-economic effects of the 
beverage use of ethyl alcohol, particu- 
larly the long-range effects of small 
quantities of the notorious “protoplas- 
mic poison.” 


HIS year’s consumer education 

classes have considered ways and 
means of correcting the existent socio- 
economic problem with regard to alco- 
hol; and finally, an attempt has been 
made to apply principles of mental hy- 
giene to the personal drinking angle. 


5 From the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
San Francisco. 
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Assignments like the following were 
made : 

Write a model conversation, showing how 
you would—politely but firmly—turn down a 
drink if offered one. 

Write papers on the following subjects: 

1. Why do people drink? What can be done 
to help them? 

2. What shall we tell people about the ef- 
fects of alcohol ? 

3. What can J do about the liquor business? 

4. Which is more important: to make 
money, or to do the right thing? 

To some students the idea of refusing 
a drink was obviously a novel one, which 
they intended should remain in the 
realm of the theoretical. From most, 
however, the reaction was positive, a 
number expressing satisfaction that 
they now feel themselves adequately 
prepared to meet the problem of accept- 
ing or refusing proffered alcoholic 
drinks. It was pointed out that the habit 
of drinking has its roots in feelings of 
personal inadequacy. A man thinks that 
he would be more witty if he drank, an 
admission that he feels himself lacking 
in wit. A girl thinks that she will have 
more sparkle if she drinks, an admis- 
sion to herself that she may be lacking 
in charm. If an individual drinks for 
the feeling of superior power alcohol 
gives him, he tacitly admits feeling that 
his place in his world is inferior. The 
students were encouraged to suggest de- 
sirable ways in which to compensate for 
such feelings of mental, physical, or 
emotional deficiency. 

Student answers to the question, 
“What can I do about the liquor busi- 
ness ?” ranged all the way from “Don’t 
drink myself” through “Don’t patronize 
grocery stores that sell liquor,” up to 
suggestions for sweeping reforms that 
once put into effect, according to the 
student, would revolutionize society in 
no time at all. At this writing, a small 
group of students, sponsored by adults 
in the community who are glad to lend 
their aid, actually has formed a local 
chapter of a large youth organization 
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interested in spreading the facts about 
alcohol. And a charter member of the 
chapter has given up drinking in order 
to join it... “As long as I’m a member 
of the club, anyway,” she adds cau- 
tiously. 

Consideration of the manufacture and 
sale of beverages containing poison, 1. é., 
alcohol, gave rise to the query, “Which 
is more important: to make money, or 
to do the right thing?’ Groundwork 
for this was a brief discussion of the 
prized right of Americans to decide in- 
dividually what each shall consider right 
and wrong. During this discussion a 
number of the students looked pro- 
foundly puzzled. Quite obviously the 
idea of dividing Right from Not Right 
had never before occurred to them! Can 
it be that the habits of their home, com- 
munity, and school citizenship are based 
upon social pressure and outwardly 
imposed codes, rather than upon per- 
sonal standards? If so, will these out- 
wardly imposed ethical habits be fixed 
strongly enough to withstand the emo- 
tional stresses bound to come to every 
individual sooner or later in life? In 
answering the question of right versus 
money, some students frankly said that 
to do the right thing was a nice idea 
when you conveniently could, but not 
otherwise. Making a living was of pri- 
mary importance. Definitely secondary 
was giving the other fellow a square 
deal. To be sure, this expressed but a 
minority opinion; the fact that it was 


thought—and was expressed, even by a 
minority — may well give educators 
pause. 

In answer to the question, “What 
shall we tell people about the effects of 
alcohol ?” Henry wrote the following : 


I think we should tell the people the real 
facts ; facts which they do not know. I have a 
friend who is about 25 years old. He has a 
bad habit of drinking alcohol. One day I asked 
him if he actually knew what alcohol does to 
his insides? I was very much surprised with 
the answer I got. His answer was, “Oh, I get 
sick inside, but then the next day I am just 
like I ever was.” I asked him if he knew what 
lipoid was? He said he didn’t know a thing 
about it. Then I told him all I knew about it 
and what I had learned in the book, What 
About Alcohol? He was very much surprised 
about what I had to say. Then I asked him if 
it cost him very much to drink. He said that 
with all the money he spent on liquor he could 
buy a good sized motor boat in which he is 
interested. 

Later I asked him when he ever started to 
drink. He explained, “I never touched a drop 
until I got mixed in with the wrong crowd; 
that was the beginning, and I kept on drink- 
ing.” He said, “I never was told the real harm 
of alcohol and thought it would not do very 
much harm.” He then told me, “I wish some- 
body would have told me the real facts about 
alcohol long ago. I would be better off now.” 
So I think we should tell the real facts to our 
friends and then we would have done some- 
thing worth-while. 


The vivid interest of the classes 
throughout the study of alcohol gave 
eloquent proof of the truth of Henry’s 
statement, that putting the “real facts” 
before the public is, decidedly, “some- 
thing worth-while.” 


University of Oregon to Issue Curriculum Bulletins 


The Curriculum Laboratory of the University of Oregon announces the 
inauguration of a series of curriculum bulletins to be issued from time to time 
as materials become available. The general purpose of these bulletins will be 
to provide study aids for teachers and students interested in curriculum problems. 
Study guides, syllabi, units of work, descriptions of curriculum projects, and 


other studies will comprise the topics. 


The bulletins will be edited by Hugh B. Wood, director of the Curriculum 
Laboratory. They will be available at actual cost, plus postage. Orders for ten 
or more bulletins (of the same topic or several) will be subject to a 15 per cent 


discount. 














A School-Wide Study of 


Drugs and Alcohol 4: som ove 


T Montebello Senior High School 
we have found that it is no longer 
possible to reach the youth of today 
through preaching or moralizing on the 
subject of the harmful effects of to- 
bacco, alcohol, and drugs ; that if we are 
to give our pupils this important instruc- 
tion, it must be presented in an interest- 
ing and convincing manner, backed by 
definite facts, so that they may gain a 
true understanding of why these stim- 
ulants are harmful, as well as the bene- 
fits to be received by abstaining from 
their use. 

One of the problems that confronts 
the school is that of providing instruc- 
tion on this important subject for all 
pupils. Montebello Senior High School 
has somewhat solved this problem by 
giving this work through its physical 
education department, in which all pu- 
pils are enrolled. To accomplish this, 
small class groups are given instruction 
by the school nurse as to the harmful 
effects of narcotics and alcohol on the 
system. 


Bey supplement this instruction given 
by the school nurse, arrangements 
are made each year for outside speak- 
ers. In selecting these speakers our aim 
has been to have the subject presented 
from an entirely different angle each 
year, so that over a period of four years 
a pupil will have a more comprehensive 
understanding of why the use of to- 
bacco, alcohol, and drugs is harmful. 
A. F. Newcome of Alhambra has given 
this education very capably in our 
school for a number of years. His pres- 
entation has been well received by both 
boys and girls. Usually Mr. Newcome 
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q One method which many schools 
use in providing instruction in the ef- 
fects of alcohol and narcotics is to 
give this education through the physi- 
cal education classes, where every 
boy and girl can be reached. Monte- 
bello Senior High School is represen- 
tative of the schools utilizing this ap- 
proach. But Montebello does not con- 
fine this instruction to its physical 
education classes. As explained in 
this article, education in the effects of 
alcohol, narcotics, and tobacco also is 
given through other co-irses, particu- 
larly by those in the Science and 
Homemaking Departments. Hence the 
school’s program serves as an excel- 
lent illustration of what can be done 
throughout an entire school to meet 
the spirit of the law. 

Mr. Love is principal at Montebello, 
which position he has held for three 
years, after being connected with the 
local system since 1920, first as 
teacher and then as vice-principal. 
His early teaching and administrative 
experience was in Arizona. 





has been engaged for several days, 
dividing his time equally between the 
boys and girls. 

In these group meetings it is possible 
to attain an informal and democratic 
procedure in which pupils take an active 
part by asking questions and relating 
experiences bearing out the facts pre- 
sented. This is perhaps the most effec- 
tive method of accomplishing the goal 
of our program, namely, to encourage 
the pupils to think logically and clearly 
on this subject so that their actions will 
not be the result of blind acceptance of 
someone else’s opinion, but the result 
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of their own cultivated understanding 
of the practical value and peace of mind 
to be gained from dominion over these 
false appetites. 

We are constantly on the alert to 
secure reliable information to supple- 
ment the general instruction as outlined 
above. This year arrangements have 
been made for Dr. C. R. McFarland of 
the White Memorial Hospital in Los 
Angeles to speak on the topic, “Alcohol 
and the Human Body.” The lecture 
will be accompanied by colored slides. 
We also hope to show a film entitled 
“Liquor as the Doctor Sees It,” which 
is in preparation by the Medical School 
of Loma Linda, California, and which 
will be available for use with either 
silent or sound equipment. This film 
will undoubtedly contain valuable and 
interesting information, as actual facts 
are being used and expert advice has 
been given in preparing it. 

A one-act play, “The Judge and the 
Dope Peddler,” written and produced 
by Harry B. Hall, has been given at our 
school and has proved to be most effec- 
tive in bringing out the dangers of nar- 
cotics. It makes a direct appeal to the 
pupil to be on the lookout for the un- 
scrupulous person who plays on human 
weaknesses. Presenting this play as a 
regular assembly program for all pupils 
offers not only entertainment but dra- 
matic and forceful education which is 
long remembered by the pupil of the 
teen age. 


8 Brae: special programs and group 

meetings serve to augment the reg- 
ular class instruction given in the vari- 
ous departments of our school. Since 
all pupils are required to carry a labo- 
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ratory science in their junior or senior 
year, they receive additional informa- 
tion on this subject as brought out in 
the particular science they are studying. 

The effect of tobacco on the heart, 
respiratory system, nervous system, and 
energy is studied in the biology classes, 
as well as the effect of alcohol on the 
liver, blood, and nervous system. A 
further study of alcohol is made in 
the chemistry and physics departments 
where its composition and harmful ef- 
fects on the body through hardening of 
the tissues are discussed. In the study 
of reflexes the danger of driving cars 
when the body is physically unfit is 
brought to the attention of the pupils. 

In the Homemaking Department al- 
cohol and tobacco in their relation to 
digestion and assimilation are studied. 
It is brought out that alcohol is not a 
food, but a stimulant which injures the - 
body. The subject of drugs is studied 
in connection with the field of botany. 
The plants from which dope is made 
are discussed, and pictures of mari- 
huana and of the flowers of opium 
poppies are shown. 

Thus in all these branches of science 
an endeavor is made to impress the pupil 
with the facts concerning the use of 
tobacco, alcohol, and drugs. 

The program of instruction on the 
harmful effect of stimulants as carried 
out at the Montebello Senior High 
School has afforded an opportunity for 
cooperation among the various depart- 
ments of the school as well as giving 
our pupils this vital information in 
an interesting and educational manner. 
Our true motive has been to inspire in 
our boys and girls the desire to think 
and act rightly under all circumstances. 


Office of Education Issues Salary Statistics 


The average annual salary of teachers in cities is about $1,818; of teachers in 
rural areas, about $827. According to the United States Office of Education, 
salaries have been substantially increased during the past two or three years, 


although a few states have decreased teachers’ salaries. 








Education 


ORTY-THREE civic, educational, 

and religious leaders united recently 
in a clear-cut statement about today’s 
needs and possibilities in alcohol educa- 
tion. Their words have been widely 
printed and have attracted wide and fa- 
vorable comment. Theendorsement that 
these prominent educators and other 
leaders of public thought gave to the 
Allied Youth movement, which puts ac- 
tion into alcohol education at the high 
school level, deserves the consideration 
of leaders in secondary education: 

School administrators have hailed Allied 
Youth with the more enthusiasm because they 
have been aware of an obligation to advance 
youth’s knowledge of the nature and effects 
of beverage alcohol, yet have enjoyed no great 
success in recent years in fitting this sub- 
ject into progressive instruction. The Allied 
Youth Post program gives temperance (or 
alcohol) education the action and impress 
that the subject needs. It takes notice of the 
situation that there are more data for young 
people concerning alcohol than adults now 
drinking ever had access to. Allied Youth 
says little about social control of alcohol but 
much about the responsibility of the individual 
young person and his crowd to make a life 
choice for freedom from alcohol, thus thrust- 
ing away one definite handicap that would 
affect body, mind, vocation, friendships, home 
life, and spiritual objectives. 

Fortunately the Allied Youth Post 
idea, of which such things can be writ- 
ten by men of conspicuous standing in 
modern American life, is now in the 
category of the tested and proven true. 
We of the national organization have 
invested several intense years in getting 
Allied Youth pitted against every type 
of high school and community situation. 
The youth-led school-sponsored Post— 
a school club featuring alcohol educa- 
tion of a new and dynamic type—has 
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Putting Action Into Alcohol 


4 By W. ROY BREG 





4 This article, the month‘s out-of-state 
contribution to the “Journal,” is a part 
of the symposium on “Instruction in 
the Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics.” 
Written by the executive secretary of 
Allied Youth, Inc., it describes the 
work of this national organization 
which is “putting alcohol education 
on a new and progressive basis of 
affirmative, youth-led, school-spon- 
sored action.” Of the secretary. Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey. chairman of the 
board of trustees of Allied Youth, 
writes: “Having conducted a number 
of formal surveys of the alcohol prob- 
lems facing youth, as well as ac- 
quainting himself week after week 
with the situation in specific com- 
munities, Mr. Breg is particularly well 
equipped to counsel youth, guide 
their activities, and inform and stimu- 
late the leaders of youth concerning 
programs of alcohol education and 
alcohol-free recreation.” 

Allied Youth Posts are to be found 
in several California high schools, 
among the most successful being at 
South Pasadena Senior High School, 
where there is a membership of 200 
students. Dr. Vierling Kersey, who 
writes this month’‘s editorial, is a na- 
tional officer of the organization. 





been tried in communities in California 
as in other states where the drinking 
customs of a minority of students were 
giving the whole student body a poor 
name and were providing a growing 
number of young people with the estab- 
lished conviction that “drinking makes 
you popular,” “drinking is a sign of 
sophistication and adulthood,” “drink- 
ing is a social ritual of modern life— 





























it’s expected of you.” And the Post has 
been just as successfully utilized in 
schools where there was almost no stu- 
dent drinking and in which, therefore, 
there could be no immediately felt need 
for the alcohol-free influence of this 
school club. 


Almost without exception, the schools 
in which alcohol education of the Allied 
Youth description has been tested find 
that in the process of conducting this 
program, an educational obligation — 
laid upon teachers by the laws in prac- 
tically all the states—is honorably dis- 
charged with a maximum of satisfaction 
and with a highly desirable leadership 
and program-building experience given 
to a host of students. 

“T had never expected alcohol educa- 
tion to put on this new and attractive 
dress,” one secondary school principal 
said. 

“In making it a voluntary club activ- 
ity to improve one’s alertness to modern 
challenges by alcoholic beverages, our 
Post gained far more support and gave 
much more effective teaching than class- 
room teaching could hope to accom- 
plish,” a teacher remarked. 


WE suggest that an assembly pres- 
entation of the new phases and 
meaning of alcohol education, in terms 
of an alcohol-free activity program, 
precede the organization of a school 
Post. The executive secretary of Allied 
Youth, Inc., National Education Asso- 
ciation Building, Washington, D. C., 
and other officers are available for such 
presentations. When the Allied Youth 
representative is visiting the secondary 
school, opportunity is given for an “in- 
terest meeting” following the assembly 
—and here, in the vast majority of in- 
stances, the students and trusted advis- 
ers quickly and competently lay the 
foundations for the new, officially char- 
tered Post. 
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Once organized, and with its demo- 
cratically selected officers, the Allied 
Youth Post meets twice monthly for 
educational, fact-finding, and discus- 
sion programs, largely prepared by the 
youthful members from the data that 
the Allied Youth plan helps and en- 
courages them to acquire by personal 
study and observation. In frequent rec- 
reational events, which may be opened 
on occasion to other students who will 
respect the Allied Youth alcohol-free 
principles, this Post group quickly es- 
tablishes a reputation for interesting, 
original, and completely worth-while 
parties, dances, and fun nights. Since 
the national movement coaches the lead- 
ership in codperation with the Post’s 
own teacher-sponsor, and Allied Youth 
draws on nationally famous talent for 
such purposes, the school clubs are do- 
ing a particularly fine job in proving to 
school and community that non-drink- 
ers are popular, that they have great fun 
and fellowship together, and that every 
such occasion adds to personality and 
welfare instead of attacking and handi- 
capping youth’s best interests. 

Due to his alert recognition of youth 
needs and after a thorough appraisal of 
Allied Youth’s success in meeting such 
needs, Dr. Homer P. Rainey, former 
director of the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on 
Education, and now president of the 
University of Texas, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Allied Youth na- 
tional board of trustees. He stated re- 
cently : 

A substantial proportion of youth ques- 
tioned in the surveys of the American Youth 
Commission and Allied Youth, Inc., report 
that they drink “because others do” — or 
simply to conform. This motive can just as 
easily be made to work in the opposite direc- 
tion, given proper leadership. 

There is no doubt that drinking is really a 
second-best kind of entertainment, and can 
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be largely displaced among youth by things 
really interesting in themselves. 

Allied Youth’s coéperation with the schools 
in alcohol education of an active and interest- 
ing type and its constant aid to wholesome 
recreation make this a program and movement 
of very great significance.? 

Similarly impressed with the accom- 
plishments and potentialities of the Al- 
lied Youth way in alcohol education, the 
executive committee of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association, has de- 


1 From a statement by Dr. Rainey to the 
newspapers of Austin, Texas, at the time it 
was announced that he had accepted the chair- 
— of the Board of Trustees of Allied 

outh. 
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clared : “The Allied Youth movement is 
approved, both as to the philosophy 
which motivates the organization and 
the procedure used to educate the youth 
regarding the dangers of the liquor 
traffic.” 

Fortunately the students are as much 
impressed with the Allied Youth pro- 
gram and ideals as are those who are 
authorities on educational method. 
Membership rolls reveal the active in- 
terest and leadership of countless high 
school athletes, officers of the student 
body, and others who are outstanding in 
their schools. 


“Alcohol Education Charts”: A Review 


Now that we have come to realize that whatever instruction the secondary 











school gives in the effects of alcohol must be based on facts rather than on an 
appeal to prejudice or emotion, we are finding greater and greater need for visual 
aids which will portray the facts in such manner that they will make the neces- 
sary impression on the minds of students. The Alcohol Education Charts 
(Denoyer-Geppert Company, Chicago, 1939; price varying from $19.75 to $36.50, 
according to the style of mounting) will serve excellently in this capacity, for 
they present a complete picture of the relation of beverage alcohol to the element 
of safety in transportation, the sociological and economic aspects of society, and 
the physical effects of the use of alcohol—they do this from a factual, up-to-date 
standpoint, without any emotional appeal or propagandizing. 

The charts, thirty-eight of them on sixteen sheets 44 by 32 inches, are printed 
in black and red. Their size and the clearness of the text and illustrations make 
them valuable for use in illustrating lectures or for use as posters. They are 
designed for use in physical education, health, physiology, biology, sociology, 
safety, and other classes. The accuracy of the data thus presented in graphic 
form is vouched for by the credit to authoritative sources which is given on the 
various charts. 

As representative of the titles of charts in this series are the following: 
Alcohol in Beverage and Industry, Calories in Alcohol and Foods, Alcohol Out- 
side and Inside the Body, Alcohol and the Nervous System, Effects of Beer, 
Alcohol and the Eyes, Why Men Drink, Behavior Levels and Alcohol, Alcohol 
Affects Typists, Alcohol and Sports, Grain Used in Liquor Industry, and Federal 
Revenue from Alcohol. 























And Alcohol 


HAT can the schools do to in- 

sure better results in teaching 
the effects of alcohol? Shall we in- 
doctrinate students against alcohol, or 
shall we inform them about it? 

In too large a percentage of schools 
in the past the teaching in this im- 
portant field has been too much in the 
form of preachment, with emphasis on 
the “ought” and the “ought not” of the 
subject, often with a strong emotional 
appeal. In an earlier generation the 
moralizing approach may have secured 
some results, but it is doubtful if it has 
much appeal today. “Drinking as a 
vice” does not startle or shock the 
modern youth. He sees too much of it 
in well-regulated social situations. He 
does not care to be harangued about 
the moral aspects of drinking by well- 
meaning enthusiasts. He does have a 
wholesome and sane interest in learn- 
ing the facts about alcohol, its use and 
abuse. 

The informed student is familiar with 
the fact that in many countries wine 
and beer largely displace water in the 
daily diet. He may even in his own 
home have the daily experience of see- 
ing wine served at the table, preceded 
by the proverbial cocktail. At many of 
his social occasions alcohol is either inci- 
dental to, or possibly the main center 
of interest. The greater freedom at- 
tending drinking by both men and 
women today makes it impossible for 
the student to face it as an isolated or 
detached problem of the theoretical 
type. It is one that appears at his elbow 
daily and about which he must continu- 
ously make decisions governing his own 
conduct. 

In many cases, these decisions will 
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q What can the schools do to insure 
better results in teaching the effects 
of alcohol and narcotics? That is the 
question which this article answers. 
In doing so, and coming as it does 
after the statement of facts in the 
opening article and following the 
description of what certain schools 
are doing, it acts as a summary of the 
present symposium. 

Professor LaPorte, who writes the 
article, has been chairman of the 
Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at the University of Southern 
California since 1913. He is the author 
of many books and articles, his most 
recent book being “Hygiene and 
Health.” a student manual for health 
education courses. He is the author 
and producer of eighteen reels of 
standard motion picture film giving 
instructional materials on various 
aspects of athletic sports. For the last 
twelve years, he has been chairman 
of the National Curriculum Research 
Committee of the College Physical 
Education Association. 





not hinge on the simple question “to 
drink or not to drink ?” but will be con- 
cerned with “how much to drink?” or 
“under what circumstances to drink?” 
To make such decisions intelligently the 
student must have scientific information 
on the nature of alcohol and its effects 
upon the individual. Some may be ex- 
pected to make the “don’t drink” de- 
cision. Those who reach the “do drink” 
decision should be aided in determining 
an intelligent “restricted use” policy. 
Clever salesmanship and advertising 
have tended to make drinking the “smart 
thing.” Education must offset this by 
giving the scientific facts that can be 
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proved beyond dispute. Virtue today 
is not attainable by mandate or moral 
dictation. Acceptable conduct on the 
part of the majority of youth will result 
only if the facts are presented and inter- 
preted scientifically in an atmosphere 
of friendly social guidance. 


N the teaching of this subject, as in 

the related field of healthful living, 
an indirect approach through the use 
of other fields, particularly the sciences, 
would seem to be more effective than 
a concentrated course. The essential in- 
formational material can be correlated 
through various established subject 
fields, such as health, the physical and 
life sciences, English, social studies, 
citizenship, dramatics, et cetera. 

Chemistry is an excellent medium 
through which to demonstrate the na- 
ture and effects of ethyl alcohol on or- 
ganic substances, illustrating its solvent, 
dehydrant, and coagulant effects. In 
life sciences and health education can 
be shown the effects of alcohol on liv- 
ing tissues, plants, germinating seeds, 
insects, fish, and mice, with interpre- 
tations of how these actions in the 
human body affect the nervous system 
and the functions of the various organs, 
the protective activity of the white blood 
cells, and susceptibility to and recovery 
from disease. 


In citizenship, or social living, stress 
can be laid upon the effects of alcohol 
in impairing judgment and reason, 
modifying personality, temporarily 
lowering the intelligence level, affecting 
general social conduct, and modify- 
ing social economic conditions of citi- 
zens from the standpoint of poverty, 
vice, crime, insanity, divorce, et cetera. 
Safety education gives excellent oppor- 
tunities for stressing the effects of 
alcohol, even in small quantities, in re- 
ducing the accuracy of neuromuscular 
coérdinations, with consequent in- 
creased hazards, particularly in industry 
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and automobile traffic, due to lengthened 
reaction time, impaired judgment, and 
reduced sensitivity of hearing and eye- 
sight. In the fields of history, English, 
language, reading, and related subjects, 
the students’ attention can be directed 
to source materials from which illus- 
trations can be derived indicating the 
varied effects of alcohol upon indi- 
viduals and social groups. 

It would seem desirable that instruc- 
tion in the effects of both alcohol and 
narcotics should appear first in the 
lower-grade levels so that the child will 
develop an intelligent viewpoint on the 
subject early in life. Instruction at the 
elementary level should be handled by 
the general teacher with proper adap- 
tation to the age of the child. Simple 
experiments can be performed indi- 
cating the effects of alcohol outside the 
body, with interpretations and _illus- 
trations of the internal effects, such as 
the drying of tissues, loss of nerve con- 
trol, dulling of the senses, and impaired 
judgment. Illustrative stories are par- 
ticularly helpful. 


It is important that experiments be 
interpreted rather carefully ; otherwise 
students may not always get the point. 
For example, one teacher in attempt- 
ing to show the effects of alcohol on 
living tissues immersed one earthworm 
in a glass of water and another in a 
glass of alcohol. Naturally the one in 
water thrived, while the one in alcohol 
shriveled up and died. The teacher 
then asked the children what they had 
learned from the experiment. A little 
boy finally answered, “Whenever you 
have worms, drink alcohol.” 


On the secondary level, instruction 
might well include review of elemen- 
tary experiments, with interpretations 
of the manner in which alcohol works 
on the human body in modifying ath- 
letic fitness and general efficiency. 
Original projects might include such 
things as the making of newspaper and 





























magazine clippings of subject matter 
dealing with alcohol, or investigation of 
accident records through police depart- 
ments and other agencies. 

Following are a few specific teaching 
suggestions : 

1. Avoid moralizing, propagandizing, 
and the distortion of facts. 

2. Stress the physiological, psycho- 
logical, and sociological effects of alco- 
hol on the individual and society from 
the standpoint of health and general 
welfare. Avoid minute physiological 
details. 


3. Emphasize the fact that alcohol is 
a poison in the body and not a true 
stimulant. 

4. Stress the idea that alcohol (as 
well as narcotics) is habit-forming and 
that many people find it impossible to 
drink in moderation if they drink at all. 

5. Call attention to statistics which 
show that moderate drinking is more 
serious from the safety and accident 
standpoint than heavy drinking. 


6. Stress the immediate rather than 
the remote effects of drinking on the 
individual and society. 

7. Substitute facts for many of the 
older fallacious theories. 


8. Direct attention to the extensive 
financial backing of liquor interests in 
promoting drinking. (It is estimated 
that the present capitalization of the 
liquor traffic is in excess of 500 million 
dollars. They can afford to expend 
immense amounts in promoting their 
trade. ) 

9. Refer to the policies of great in- 
dustrial establishments and railroads 
relative to the employing of men who 
drink, particularly in those departments 
which call for fine codrdination, 

10. Encourage frank questions and 
free discussion by all class members. 
So far as possible, students should 
secure statistical data by themselves 
from sources recommended by the in- 
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structor and reach decisions through the 
medium of class discussion. 


11. Motivate discussion so that stu- 
dents will develop a desire for a high 
level of physical and mental fitness, an 
appreciation of the importance of good 
citizenship and community responsi- 
bility, and an understanding of how 
character and personality may be af- 
fected by the use of alcohol and drugs. 
After all, knowledge or factual infor- 
mation is not sufficient unless it eventu- 
ates in convictions that will result in 
suitable attitudes, habits, and practices. 

12. Give special attention to sub- 
normal children in developing defensi- 
ble attitudes and practices with regard 
to the use of both alcohol and narcotics. 
They are especially susceptible to nar- 
cotic addiction because they are more 
amenable to the approaches of un- 
scrupulous traffickers. 


O much of prejudiced viewpoint, 

either for or against, is found in the 
literature dealing with alcohol that it 
is difficult to separate scientific data 
from promotional propaganda or wish- 
ful thinking. In the footnote at the 
bottom of this page is a selected list of 
a few of the most dependable refer- 
ences, in which teachers will find either 
scientific information or usable mate- 
rials in the form of teaching methods.* 
The following paragraphs present a 
summary of some of the more im- 





1 Emil Bogen and Lehmann Hisey, What 
About Alcoholf The Angelus Press, 1934. 


California Bulletin, Suesestions for In- 
struction Concerning Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Narcotics, Sacramento, Califo’ 1935. (An 
enter fist of references will be found in this 
ulletin. 


Haven Emerson, Alcohol: Its Bffects on 
Mow D. Appleton Century Company, Inc., 
Raymond B. Fosdick and Albert L. Scott, 
sessere Liquor Control, Harper and Brothers, 


Bertha R. Palmer, Syllabus in Alcohol Edu- 
cation, National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Evanston, Illinois, 1935. 


gs, and 


Howard W. Haaeere. Deviis, Dru 

Doctors, Harper and Brothers, 1929. 
Marion King, The Recovery of Myself, Yale 
Press, New Haven, Connecticut, 


University 
1931. 
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portant items that should be included 
in consideration of the subject. 


Information is available to show that 
alcohol is not a true stimulant, as are 
tea and coffee, but that its exhilarating 
effect is due to the narcotizing influence 
on the higher nerve centers in releas- 
ing inhibitions, this resulting in greater 
freedom of speech and action. It can 
be shown that alcohol is not a useful 
addition to diet as is often claimed, as 
the heat from oxidation of alcohol prob- 
ably cannot be used as a fuel for muscu- 
lar work. Alcohol is a readily available 
source of energy, however, in cases of 
collapse, since it is absorbed directly 
into the blood stream without under- 
going the process of digestion. 

Alcohol remains in the body without 
change and continues to exert its detri- 
mental effects on the various functions 
and organs until oxidized. It can be 
shown that moderate concentrations of 
alcohol either suppress or inhibit every 
known type of living matter activity, 
while high concentrations cause death to 
most types of cells. It is important to 
note that only 2 per cent of alcohol can 
be eliminated through the eliminating 
organs—hence 98 per cent must be 
oxidized. 

On the other hand, alcohol has cer- 
tain beneficial effects in and on the body. 
In 70 per cent concentrations, it is an 
excellent bactericide. It is useful on the 
skin and membranes in counteracting 
carbolic acid burns and in the treatment 
of certain inflammations, such as poison 
ivy. In fainting and collapse, it stimu- 
lates the cerebrum and aids in restoring 
consciousness. In the form of wine or 
dilute spirits, it has a limited value 
in providing nourishment for certain 
convalescent cases and for people of 
old age. This seems to be about the 
limit of its use for therapeutic purposes. 
There is no evidence of its value in 
treating sex diseases, pneumonia, septi- 
cemia, tuberculosis, malaria, or snake 
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bites as is often claimed. It is detri- 
mental in connection with certain dis- 
eases, such as acute or chronic gonor- 
rhea, appendicitis, pyelitis, and kidney 
disorders. 

Evidence points to a strong relation- 
ship between the use of alcohol and 
minor criminal acts and delinquencies, 
particularly vice and sex crimes, al- 
though alcohol probably is only a con- 
tributing rather than a direct cause of 
most major crimes. Evidence is con- 
flicting as to the effects of alcohol in 
producing hereditary defects; it is 
doubtful if the germ cell is significantly 
modified as is often claimed. Evidence 
is also conflicting as to the effects upon 
life expectancy, except that excessive 
drinkers are distinctly shorter lived than 
abstainers. 

Alcohol is considered a major con- 
tributing factor in many violent deaths, 
especially those from suicides, homi- 
cides, falls, and automobile accidents. 
Physiologically, it probably is damag- 
ing to the heart muscle and to the re- 
spiratory center and may lead to serious 
degeneration of liver, kidney, and other 
cell tissues. It is a major contributor 
to many forms of nervous disorder and 
insanity and in strong concentrations 
is likely to produce marked irritation of 
the stomach. 

The nervous system suffers most seri- 
ously from alcoholic intake. Experi- 
ments have shown that while unskilled 
activities of the large muscle type are 
relatively little affected, any kind of pre- 
cise work suffers either in accuracy or 
time required. Tests also show that 
alcohol causes a marked decrease in the 
ability to learn, to remember, to con- 
centrate, or to organize materials. 
Abstract thinking and reasoning are 
particularly affected, probably by the 
blocking of nerve impulses. 


The student who insists upon drink- 
ing should understand that he is not 
safe as an automobile driver. The func- 
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tions of sight, hearing, muscular co6rdi- 
nation, and thought are weakened, and 
the drinker is less attentive to noises, 
lights, and movements. He has a nar- 
rowed eye span with dulled color vision 
so that he cannot distinguish between 
green and red lights. His thinking is 
slow. He becomes confused easily and 
takes chances freely. Many of the worst 
automobile accidents, which produce 
35,000 deaths and over 1,000,000 inju- 
ries annually, are traceable to drinking 
(not necessarily drunk) drivers. 


i should be pointed out to the stu- 
dent that if he elects to use alcoholic 
drinks after carefully reviewing all the 
facts involved, he should confine his 
indulgence to beverages of low alcoholic 
content in small quantities, with or after 
meals. Furthermore, such beverages 
should be indulged in only after the 
day’s responsibilities are finished, with 
no probabilities of the individual’s hav- 
ing to exercise skill, judgment, or maxi- 
mum exertion within the next few 
hours. Above all, he should make it a 
rule that if he must drive a car today 
he should not drink today; if he must 
drink today, he should not drive a car 
until tomorrow. 
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The student should be impressed with 
the fact that narcotic addiction is a 
growing menace in the United States. 
It is estimated that approximately one- 
third of the present twelve to fifteen 
billion dollar annual crime bill in the 
United States is traceable to narcotic 
drug addicts and that approximately 
one-third of federal prisoners are drug 
traffickers. 

Of the several commonly known 
narcotics, including opium, morphine 
heroin, cocaine, and Indian hemp 
(marihuana), the last is probably the 
most serious menace to high school stu- 
dents. The growing and the use of 
marihuana has progressed by leaps and 
bounds in the United States in the past 
few years. Smoking marihuana has be- 
come a popular fad, particularly among 
students looking for a thrill. Known 
as “reefers,” the cigarettes are sold by 
peddlers and at some eating stands. 
Their use often results in sex crimes, 
suicides, and horrible murders. 


| be conclusion, it should be emphasized 
again that whatever instruction is 
given on the effects of alcohol and nar- 
cotics should be frank, unprejudiced, 
scientific, and unemotional. 


California Men Aid Junior College Study 


Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, assistant superintendent of public instruction and 
chief of the Division of Secondary Education, State Department of Education, 
and Dr. Rosco C. Ingalls, director, Los Angeles City College, are members of 
the nation-wide committee which is sponsoring the exploratory study being under- 
taken by the American Association of Junior Colleges. To finance this study, the 
Association has received a gift of $25,000 from the General Education Board. 

This exploratory study will be concerned with the general field of terminal 
education in the junior colleges. Since about two-thirds of the 175,000 students 
enrolled in these institutions do not continue their formal education after leaving 
the junior college, the new study will be concerned particularly with courses and 
curricula of a semi-professional and cultural character designed to give this in- 
creasing body of young people greater economic competence and civic respon- 


sibility. 


Immediate responsibility for the study will be vested in an executive com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Dr. Ingalls. Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, executive 


secretary of the Association, is to direct the study. 








Survey of Twelfth Grade 
Social Studies 


HE findings of a survey committee, 

instituted more than a year ago by 
the Division of Secondary Education 
of the Office of the Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools to investi- 
gate current practices in twelfth grade 
social studies courses given in this and 
other states, will be of interest to most 
secondary school people in the State of 
California. 

To make the work of this committee 
more effective, the California State De- 
partment of Education and the General 
Education Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary School 
Principals served as cosponsors and as- 
sisted in this enterprise. 

The problem which the above survey 
undertook to investigate was to learn 
the recent trends in the twelfth grade 
social studies, along with the prevailing 
course patterns used in these courses, 
if such exist. 

The assumption seems obvious that 
the patterns of instruction in the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh grades in social 
studies fields are quite clearly defined. 
In the ninth grade these include ori- 
entation of the pupil into local school 
and community life. In the tenth grade 
most courses deal with the appreciation 
of world culture and the story of civili- 
zation. In the eleventh grade, American 
history and American life are treated. 
But what comprises the twelfth-grade 
work, and what its nature should be, 
are not so clear. Hence, before reliable 
inferences can be drawn, much added 
information is needed. To obtain this 
information the committee resorted to 
the technique of the questionnaire as 
the readiest instrument at hand. 
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4 By LOUIS T. JONES 





4 This article reports the findings of a 
committee which set out to learn the 
recent trends in twelfth grade social 
studies classes and to discover pre- 
vailing course patterns in this area. 
Members of the committee are as {ol- 
lows: Mrs. Ivey B. Darby. Leuszinger: 
Elmer J. Erickson, South Pasadena: 
Donald T. Graffam, Citrus; William C. 
Quandt, Beverly Hills; William P. 
Schlecte, El] Segundo; Earle K. Smith, 
Excelsior: Louis T. Jones (chairman), 
Whittier: and John C. Whinnery (sec- 
retary), Montebello. 

Dr. Jones, who as chairman of the 
committee writes this report, is head 
of the Social Science Department at 
Whittier Union High School. He is 
chairman of the Master Committee of 
Social Studies for Los Angeles 
County. His earlier school experience 
included teaching in Maine, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, and California. For six 
years he was director of project work 
at Whittier College. 





Two sets of inquires were drawn up. 
The one, composed of thirty-three ques- 
tions, was leveled at ninth to twelfth 
grade curricular problems. This was 
sent to the principal of each high school 
in California, Los Angeles City schools 
excepted (Los Angeles City schools 
filed a separate report), and to repre- 
sentative high schools in all parts of 
the nation. From these school adminis- 
trators more than 275 responses were 
received. The second questionnaire was 
in the form of a Student Interest Check 
List, embodying 102 items of possible 
curriculum instruction thought to be of 
more or less interest to the average high 
school pupil of twelfth grade level. 
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These were given by the social studies 
teachers in nine Los Angeles County 
high schools, rural and urban, to their 
twelfth grade students, who in turn 
were asked for their first, second, and 
third choices of interests suggested, to- 
gether with their comments. About 
3,000 responses were received from this 
source, 


| be the administrators’ questionnaire 
the first inquiry raised was about the 
name by which the “human relation- 
ships” or “senior problems” course or 
courses are known, as they now are 
offered on the twelfth grade level. 
Nearly sixty such courses were men- 
tioned, with many divergent titles, the 
most of which bear the term “prob- 
lems” in some connection. 


The second question dealt with the 
kinds of materials used as the basis of 
the course, whether textbook or teacher 
outline, and whether classroom libra- 
ries are available. To this inquiry, the 
following results were obtained: in 138 
cases textbooks seem to constitute the 
basis of the work given, in 118 cases 
outlines are used, and in 127 cases class- 
room libraries are available. 

Of the courses offered, 108 are elec- 
tives, 93 are required, while 21 were 
reported “required with exceptions.” 
The attitude of school administrators 
toward twelfth grade social studies 
such as suggested “senior problems” 
courses stands as follows: 177 are 
favorable, 36 are undecided, and 18 are 
unfavorable. This reveals something of 
present trends in administrative policy. 


As to the character of the problems 
stressed in the courses given, 106 ad- 
ministrators stated that their emphasis 
of content centers around personal prob- 
lems ; 94, around community problems ; 
94, around national affairs; and 40, 
around world events. 

When asked how such courses should 
be prepared, 99 administrators replied, 


“by a special committee”; 8 said, “by 
heads of departments”; 68 indicated, 
“by the chief administrator” ; while 59 
would leave this task to the person or 
persons most intimately interested in the 
work, the “classroom teacher.” 

The question of the extent to which 
expressed student desire should be given 
credence in the building of such courses 
brought interesting returns. Of the ad- 
ministrators responding, 187 checked 
the word “much,” 41 checked “‘ittle,” 
while not one person suggested “none.” 

Each administrator was asked to give 
his rating to certain suggested units 
of instruction for a “senior problems” 
course, ranked according to his estimate 
of their importance, The returns placed 
these units in the following order: 
leisure time, social arts, consumer edu- 
cation, review of basic skills, occu- 
pations, family relations, personality 
development, citizenship. It should be 
noted, however, that the vote on this 
question was too limited to indicate an 
assured trend. But, on the other hand, 
when compared with the returns from 
the items marked on the Student Inter- 
est Check List, as shown below, the 
parallels are striking. 


Out of the 102 problems or topics 
offered in the Student Interest Check 
List, the areas of interests chosen by 
students responding assumed the rank 
shown in Table 1 on the following page. 
The students laid somewhat less em- 
phasis on other problems, such as how 
to select a life mate, how to conduct 
conversation, how to budget the income, 
and kindred matters. Apparently these 
areas or avenues of student need must 
be heeded, however, if public education 
is to fulfill its charge to the youth of 
today. 


HAT are the trends, then, and 
what are the developed patterns 
that have to do with “senior problems” 
courses? At least a partial answer to 
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Tas_e 1.—Areas Which Students Want 
to Cover in Twelfth Grade 
Social Studies 























Re- 
Problem or Topic | sponses Rank 
How to develop per- 
ESR, 1,068 1 
How to get along 
with people .......... 875 2 
How to know my 
own abilities ........ 710 3 
How to apply for a 
SN bi oiltisiendineosstanenion 699 4 
How to select an 
occupation ............ 688 5 

















these questions may be determined by 
reference to the detailed findings of the 
survey committee, now nearing com- 
pletion, mimeographed copies of which 
may be obtained by application to the 
Division of Secondary Education, Of- 
fice of the County Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles. In a summarized 
form, the answer may be stated in terms 
of the net impressions gained by the 
committee from its study of the data: 

1. There is an apparent tendency to incorpo- 
rate numerous twelfth grade social studies, 
formerly given as electives, into one or more 
required subjects, such as “senior problems,” 
properly geared into the basic core curriculum 
of the school. 

2. In point of policy, administrators in gen- 
eral lean toward required senior courses of 
character-building content rather than toward 
the further introduction of disconnected elec- 
tive work. 

3. Functional material, topically arranged, 
tends to displace traditional material, chrono- 
logically arranged. 

4. “Outline” courses at this level of instruc- 
tion in the social studies, supplemented by 
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classroom libraries, are becoming increasingly 
common in California high schools. 


5. Administrators seem more and more 
aware of the need of keeping curriculum de- 
velopment in tune with the age interests of the 
youth to be served. The favored way of build- 
ing new courses to meet these needs is by care- 
fully selected committees responsible for such 
curriculum construction work. 


6. Group projects and activities, with pupil 
participation and discussion, prevail widely at 
this grade level. This is the “learning by 
doing” principle, commented upon so freely 
by both school administrators and students in 
connection with this survey. 

As to patterns of instruction, we 
arrive at the conclusion that the domi- 
nant mode of approach to this work is 
the problems method. A factor which 
must not be overlooked is the amount 
of attention given to the selection of 
materials in keeping with the age matu- 
ration and expressed interest of the 
senior group. In general, the time de- 
voted to these courses is five periods 
per week for one semester. An increas- 
ing number of schools, however, are 
offering such work for a full year. 

The structural content of these 
courses is of two types. The one type 
of material deals with societal prob- 
lems or problems of democracy, such 
as citizenship, political institutions, 
poverty, crime, and so forth. This 
might be termed the “impersonal ap- 
proach.” The second has to do with 
matters of more personal interest, such 
as personality development, how to ap- 
pear well in public, the social arts, mari- 
tal relations, occupations, and similar 
topics. This represents the personal 
approach. The data reviewed indicate 
that these two patterns form the back- 
bone of most twelfth grade social studies 
dedicated to pupil development. 


Northern Guidance Association to Meet 


The spring conference of the Northern California Guidance Association will 
be held April 27 in San Francisco—in the Homes and Gardens Building, Treasure 
Island. The theme for the conference this year is “Counseling Activities in 


Industry, Recreation, and Adult Education.” 
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Helping Students Plan for 
Economic Security 4 By D. T. GRAFFAM 


HERE has been a felt need at 

Citrus on the part of the adminis- 
tration, faculty, certain students, and 
members of the community that the 
curriculum should offer an opportunity 
for students to fit themselves more in- 
telligently for a well-adjusted member- 
ship in the economic world into which 
they soon must go. Prevailing un- 
employment among millions of men and 
the maladjustment of workers to their 
jobs that is noticeable on every hand 
have brought them to the realization 
that “just going to school” and study- 
ing faithfully the usual subject matter 
courses are not enough to guarantee 
economic security in a world that is 
growing increasingly complex. 

The term, economic security, we 
might define, in passing, as a sense of 
adjustment that comes to the normal, 
employed person who has a job that 
he can do well, that pays well, that is 
permanent rather than temporary, and 
through which it is recognized that a 
useful contribution is being made to 
society. Implied in the definition of this 
term is the fitness of the worker for 
his occupation based on natural apti- 
tudes and specific training, which is the 
goal of vocational guidance. 

It has been the privilege of the writer 
to attempt to develop a practical pro- 
gram of vocational guidance that will 
meet this felt need, and he is now in the 
process of working it out. The question, 
“Where to begin?” was settled auto- 
matically by limitation of opportunity 
to an experimental class of juniors 
and seniors, called Personal Manage- 
ment, instituted two years ago for the 
purpose of giving special work in edu- 





school level is reflected in the course 
which Mr. Graifam has developed at 
Citrus Union High School. This course. 
described herein, has made possible 
“a very functional program of guid- 
ance,” according to Dr. C. C. Trilling- 
ham, assistant superintendent of Los 
Angeles County. So successful has 
the course been in providing assist- 
ance to a selected small group of 
Citrus upperclassmen that the school 
is extending the program to make it 
available for all students interested. 

Mr. Graffam, who writes the article, 
is head of the Social Science Depart- 
ment of the Citrus Union High School 
and Junior College, Azusa. He is 
chairman of the school’s Committee 
on Guidance and has been in charge 
of the guidance program since its 
inception in the fall of 1937. At the 
present time he is pretty much occu- 
pied with the problem of vitalizing 
and making functional the required 
courses for junior college freshmen. 
Orientation and American Govern- 
ment. 





cational-vocational guidance and con- 
sumer education. The requirement of 
junior or senior standing for admission 
to the class was fortunate, because it is 
the upper classmen of the high school 
who need vocational guidance most. 
The lower classmen are too young to 
profit much from this sort of assist- 
ance. They can better spend their time 
getting the fundamentals of an edu- 
cation; furthermore, they are certain 
to have less interest in the occupational 
world than upper classmen since they 
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are farther away from the completion 
of school and the necessity of deciding 
what to do after graduation. Finally, 
the author has found that results gained 
from tests of vocational interests and 
aptitudes have far less reliability among 
younger high school students than 
among older ones. 

The question, “How to begin?” was 
answered, after the writer had devoted a 
summer to research work in curriculum 
making and study of the technique of 
teaching occupations, by the develop- 
ment of an extensive unit on occu- 
pational information combined with 
intensive counseling of each student in 
the class along the line of vocational 
guidance. The experimental work in 
this class is to serve as the beginning 
of a program of vocational guidance 
that will eventually reach all students 
who attend the high school. 


A’ the first meeting of the class in 
the fall, a canvass was made of the 
problems and interests of the students. 
It was no surprise that all members of 
the class mentioned the choice of a vo- 
cation as one of their main problem- 
interests. Only two of the twenty had 
any clear idea of what occupation they 
wanted to choose; the others were in- 
dulging in the usual wishful thinking 
of young people regarding their future, 
or they had no idea at all relative to 
the work they wanted to do after com- 
pleting their school career. Some were 
perplexed about their future, but others 
rested in the naive faith that their place 
in life would be taken care of happily 
and automatically by Tomorrow. 
Proceeding along the lines of the 
experience-curriculum type of course 
described by Hopkins,’ the class and 
instructor decided to build a unit of 
learning in occupations together, after 
first devoting several weeks to educa- 
1L.T. Hopkins et al., Integration—Its Mean- 


ing and Application, D. Appleton-Century Co., 
New York, 1937. 
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tional guidance in which the problem 
was to answer the questions raised by 
each student, “How can I make the 
most of my senior year at Citrus?” and 
“Should I go to college?” It was felt 
that a consideration of these questions 
would serve as a fitting introduction to 
the unit on vocational guidance which 
was entitled, “What Occupation Would 
I Like to Follow ?” 

Students were provided with work 
sheets on which they wrote down their 
idea of the purpose of the unit and de- 
sirable objectives and possible methods 
of beginning the study of the problem. 
Possible learning activities were con- 
sidered, and a list of materials and 
references was furnished by the in- 
structor with the request that all stu- 
dents become well enough acquainted 
with them to make an intelligent choice 
of such materials. In other words, the 
class, under the guidance of the in- 
structor, planned the unit of work which 
they themselves had undertaken to do 
because of a vital interest in it. The 
situation was ripe for some fruitful 
learning. Just how a practical program 
of vocational guidance has developed 
out of this situation can be described 
very well by one of the members of 
the class, who summarizes the unit as 
follows: 


SUMMARIZATION OF UNIT III 


“Wrat OccupaATION Woutp I LIKE TO 
Fo.iow ?” 


By Claire Evans 


1. The General Purpose. The general pur- 
pose of this unit has been to help me acquire 
a broader knowledge of the occupational fields 
in America today, together with vocational 
opportunities, and, if possible, try to deter- 
mine my life’s work on the basis of my inter- 
ests and natural aptitudes. 


2. Desirable Objectives. Desirable objec- 
tives were: (1) To study the major occu- 
pational fields; (2) to determine my voca- 
tional aptitudes by means of tests, study, and 
counseling; (3) to select an occupation for 
intensive study; (4) to share my findings, 

















relative to the study of this occupation, with 
the class as a whole. 

3. Approach. Our approach to this unit on 
vocational guidance consisted of showing a 
film, “What about Jobs?” and also using the 
book of the same name written by Theodore 
M. Barrett. I used the book and found it a 
helpful, interesting, and useful reference. 

4. Learning Activities. Some of the things 
we have done in addition to showing the voca- 
tional guidance film, “What about Jobs?” are 
as follows: 

(a) We had speakers come to our class to 
tell us about the different occupations. Mr. 
Tuttle, a representative of the Ginn Publish- 
ing Company, told us about the opportunities 
in this field and in the field of education. The 
Rev. Ivan Bell, a minister, educator, and for- 
eign missionary, told us about the field of 
Christian service and its opportunities to 
youth. Mr. Ray Cullen, school superintendent 
and professional vocational counselor, dis- 
cussed guidance in relation to choosing occu- 
pations. 

(b) We studied vocational fields as a class 
activity, using Smith and Blough’s Planning 
a Career and other vocational guidance books. 
We then organized individual and group re- 
ports covering the occupational fields and 
other occupations we had already studied. 

(c) Next, we made individual studies of 
the Vocational Guidance Monographs, Series 
A, B, and C, and gave individual reports to 
the class on our findings. Several of the re- 
ports, such as “Bee Keeping,” “Cosmetology,” 
“Journalism,” and “Dairying,” gave rise to 
class field trips later on. 

(d) After studying and discussing the vo- 
cational fields, we took a personal inventory 
to find out what occupational field we were 
best fitted for. The testing program given us 
included: (1) Lufburrow Vocational Interest 
Locator, (2) Laird’s Emotional Hygiene 
Test, (3) Bell’s Personality Adjustment In- 
ventory, (4) Humm-Wadsworth Tempera- 
ment Scale, (5) Minnesota Vocational Test 
for Clerical Workers, (6) Stenquist Mechani- 
cal Aptitude Tests—Test 1, (7) Meier-Sea- 
shore Art Judgment Test. 

(e) Following the testing program, Mr. 
Graffam counseled us individually in order to 
help us make a wise decision as to the occupa- 
tion we would like to select for intensive study 
as our term project. The assumption behind 
this choice is that we may some day enter this 
occupation by reason of fitness for it on the 
basis of personal interest, natural ability, and 
scholastic training. 


(f) We then proceeded to make an inten- 
sive study of the occupation chosen, using as a 
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basis for our investigation My Vocational 
Guidebook. By means of this project, each one 
is given a chance to specialize in the study of 
the vocation he would like best to enter and 
then to report his findings to the class. 

5. Materials and References. In searching 
for material, each person who came across 
anything that might prove helpful to another 
student made a note of it and turned it over 
to that student. We thus shared our efforts 
and findings. The best references were listed 
on four-inch by six-inch cards and placed 
in a file. 

Special emphasis was placed on looking for 
pictures, clippings, readings, and other visual 
materials. These were collected for use in our 
project. Also, we wrote up the field trips we 
took, which were a form of visual education. 
We went to the Azusa Herald newspaper 
office, Ruth’s Beauty Salon, Honeyville, and 
the Azusa Foothill Dairy. 

Some of the materials used were: Finding 
Your Work, by J. G. White; Occupations, by 
John M. Brewer; Students and Occupations, 
by E. G. Williamson; College and Life, by 
Margaret Bennett and Harold Hand; What 
About Jobs?, by Theodore M. Barrett; Occu- 
pational Guidance, by Paul W. Chapman; 
New Careers, by Pitkin; Vocational Guidance 
Monographs, Series A, B, and C, by the Com- 
monwealth Book Company, Chicago, Illinois ; 
Life and Careers, a bi-monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles; Your Future, weekly 
pamphlet by the American Education Press, 
Columbus, Ohio ; Occupations, National Occu- 
pational Conference, New York City; and 
many others too numerous to mention. 

6. Conclusion. I have found this unit of 
work exceedingly interesting and helpful. It 
may even be the basis of my future choice of 
career, although it is impossible to predict my 
future at this time ; nevertheless, if I do decide 
to become a physical education instructor, at 
least I shall know that I will have every 
chance of success in that field on my side; 
whereas, I can see now that my former desire 
to become a bacteriologist rested on an un- 
sound basis insofar as my capability, past 
training, possibility of future training, and 
employment are concerned. 


ie is not meant to convey to the 
reader the notion that the unit, like 
Topsy, “just grew” from day to day. 
Behind its development was the phi- 
losophy that vocational guidance among 
young people of high school age must 
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begin with an interest in their own 
future and that it must transfer that 
interest into learning activity, which 
in turn must be guided along certain 
definite lines, enumerated below. 


At the start of a course such as this 
one the students are not ready to begin 
the study of an occupation. First, they 
must be made aware of the problems 
that confront young people in making 
a choice of career and of the help that 
a vocational guidance expert can offer. 
Second, the students must become ac- 
quainted with the broad occupational 
fields so that they can have a better idea 
of the economic world into which they 
are going, so that their interest in types 
of work with which they may not have 
been familiar will be stimulated, and so 
that they may have an appreciation of 
the interrelation of occupations. Third, 
they must be helped in the process 
of self-discovery—that is, of learning 
more about their own personalities and, 
so far as possible, about their aptitudes. 
Fourth, they must be counseled, by 
someone competently trained in the field 
of vocational guidance, in the matter of 
choosing either an occupation or an 
occupational field for intensive study. 


It is not the purpose of the guidance 
program at Citrus to do more than as- 
sist students in making a tentative choice 
of occupation. The writer doubts the 
wisdom and practicability of attempting 
to encourage high school students to 
make a final and definite decision in 
regard to their life work, especially 
when over 60 per cent of them at Citrus 
continue their schooling either in col- 
lege or vocational schools. Granted that 
there are cases where a high school stu- 
dent can and should be helped to make 
a vocational choice, still it is out of the 
question at the present stage of develop- 
ment in vocational guidance to set up a 
program which will enable all students 
to make an infallible choice of their 
life work. 
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A& an aid in accomplishing the first 
objective, that of making the stu- 
dents aware of the problem of choosing 
a career and conscious of the need for 
guidance, one excellent tool is J. Gustav 
White’s pamphlet, Finding Your Work,? 
which the class read and discussed.’ 

The class made use of Planning a 
Career, by Smith and Blough, as an aid 
in reaching the second aim. Perhaps 
the best book available as a guide to the 
study of occupational fields is Students 
and Occupations, by E. G. William- 
son. Unfortunately, there were avail- 
able only four copies of this book and 
so it could not be used extensively in 
class work, but all members of the class 
were encouraged to read it. 


The third aim involved a testing pro- 
gram, a description of which has been 
given in the quotation from a member 
of the class. In addition to data from 
the tests listed in this student’s report, 
the writer had access to each pupil’s 
school record and grades and to results 
from the Terman Intelligence Test, the 
California Test of Mental Maturity, 
the California Progressive Achievement 
Test, the California Test of Personality, 
and a questionnaire dealing with per- 
sonal information. No claim is made 
that this is an excellent testing pro- 
gram or that the test results have en- 
abled the counselor and student to “find 
all the answers” to problems of the 
latter. The materials used were con- 
sidered by both counselor and counselee 
merely as crude but helpful tools in 
working out an interesting and helpful 
problem, Claim is made that such a 
testing program makes vocational guid- 
ance a much more intelligent process 
than it possibly could be if it were a 
matter of just talking things over be- 
tween teacher and student, or parent 
and child. This testing revealed not 
only the interests but the aptitudes and 
limitations of the student, a knowledge 





2 Association Press, New York, 35 cents. 

















of which is so important to the guid- 
ance worker and to the student in help- 
ing the latter to prepare for successful 
adjustment in a complex economic 
world. In short, it provided a diagnosis 
of ability which made the achievement 
of the fourth aim—tentative choice of 
an occupation or occupational field—a 
matter of reason and sense rather than 
one of wishful thinking. 

The work of the unit thus far was 
preliminary to the real job performed 
by the student—a detailed study of the 
occupational field or of the specific occu- 
pation, as may have been the case, 
chosen by him. Codperation on the part 
of the librarian enabled each student to 
procure ample references on the occu- 
pation he had decided to study. One 
of the most valuable and practical refer- 
ences on occupations other than the 
professions is the series of Common- 
wealth Vocational Guidance Mono- 
graphs.* Most of the class members 
found their occupation listed among 
those in this series. 


Students were required to use My 
Vocational Guidebook as a guide to an 
intensive study of their occupation.‘ 

The final steps in the unit on vo- 
cational guidance consisted of compiling 
a notebook and giving an oral report to 
the class on the occupation studied and 
on the reasons for having chosen it. The 
notebook included the student work- 
sheet, notes taken on readings and re- 
ports, clippings and pictures, tests, exer- 
cises from My Vocational Guidebook, 
and a written summarization of the 
entire unit, an example of which has 
been reprinted above. 


HE vocational guidance program at 
Citrus has been initiated as a unit of 
learning, worked out codperatively by 
student and teacher in one of the 





8 Series A, B, and C: The Commonwealth 
ee Company, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 


y R. H. Rogers and H. S. Belman, Bruce 
Publishig Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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writer’s classes. The next step in de- 
veloping the program will be to extend 
it to those who need it most. To expect 
that as thorough a program in voca- 
tional guidance as has been carried on 
with twenty students in an experimental 
class meeting five hours a week for a 
semester can be extended to the whole 
student body of 500 would be to indulge 
in an optimistic pipe-dream. The real 
aim is to provide opportunity for effec- 
tive vocational guidance to all upper 
classmen, it being hoped that thorough 
work can be done with those most inter- 
ested in taking advantage of such as- 
sistance. 

The method of extending the pro- 
gram of vocational guidance to upper 
classmen will involve, first, a revision 
of the social science curriculum to in- 
clude the unit of learning described 
above, or an improvement of it, in the 
social studies course required of seniors 
or in such courses as shall be decided 
later; and, second, an improvement in 
the counseling setup which already 
exists, whereby individual students may 
seek the help of members of the guid- 
ance committee outside of school hours. 
Arrangements are being made with the 
local Y. M. C. A., Kiwanis, and Rotary 
Clubs to codperate in developing a 
counseling program for the community 
to supplement the school program. 

Results from the work so far are 
encouraging. The students are well 
pleased wth their experience and grate- 
ful for the opportunity that has been 
provided them. Other students, learn- 
ing from their friends in the class what 
has been done, have asked the privilege 
of being helped in the same manner. It 
is hoped that as the guidance program 
is publicized further a much larger pro- 
portion of the students at Citrus will 
take the initiative in actively seeking 
vocational guidance rather than pas- 
sively accepting it after it has been 
offered to them. 








T would seem incontrovertible that 

a course in general biology for the 
junior college should be adapted to the 
region in which the institution is situ- 
ated. This makes for increased interest 
on the part of students, and it makes 
possible a more functional type of in- 
struction. Certainly it is preferable to 
forcing the student into the straitjacket 
of a conventionalized and standardized 
routine. 

The course adapted to local condi- 
tions will be particularly valuable for 
those students who do not continue their 
study of science beyond the junior col- 
lege level, and it should be quite ade- 
quate for students who expect to study 
advanced science—for, after all, biology 
is biology, whether it deals with the 
north, south, east, or west. If the stu- 
dent becomes familiar with the tenets 
and fundamental principles of the sub- 
ject, what difference does it make 
whether he utilizes this or that organism 
in this or that environment in studying 
biology? If he learns to think and act 
for himself and if he has the basic in- 
formation which knowledge of the 
biology in the surroundings of his 
junior college has given him, he is in a 
position to pursue advanced work. 

If we accept the premise that the 
junior college general biology course 
should be adapted to the local region, 
then it follows that in California each 
junior college must set up its own 
course, for so varied are the climate, 
the geography, and the topography of 
the State that the organisms in the 
region adjacent to any individual junior 
college are likely to differ from those 
which will be of concern to most other 
junior colleges in the State. 
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q In this article Dr. Harvey sets up a 
few guiding principles for the con- 
struction of junior college courses in 
general biology. Because he believes 
that each school must set up its own 
individual course, he does not attempt 
to present an outline of recommended 
course content; rather he devotes his 
discussion to such topics as the need 
for adapting such a course to the lo- 
cality, the sequence of topics for 
consideration, the need for means of 
observing the behavior of organisms 
over a long period of time, the use of 
field trips. and the importance of a 
biology club. 

Dr. Harvey is a member of the 
faculty of San Francisco State Col- 
lege. Previously, he has had posi- 
tions in the following colleges and 
universities: Pomona College, as as- 
sistant professor of botany: Whitworth 
College, as professor of biology: San 
Diego State College. as instructor in 
biology: Harvard University, as Aus- 
tin teaching fellow: University of 
California, as technical assistant in 
the Division of Entomology and Para- 
sitology. and as assistant in bac- 
teriology. 





Since the geography, and hence the 
biology, of California is so varied, it 
follows that not only general courses of 
study, but also textbooks and laboratory 
manuals, are not adapted entirely to the 
needs of individual schools. This being 
the case, the instructor will have to rely 
considerably on his own resources. This 
statement does not imply, by any means, 
that recourse should not be had to text- 
books and references; indeed, these 
are essential. The textbook, however, 
should be mainly a reference, and the 
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laboratory manual should be adapted 
over a period of years to meet local con- 
ditions. 

But even though the general biology 
course of a particular junior college will 
differ from that of any other institution, 
those who are setting up such a course 
or who are revising one already in 
operation may find useful the sugges- 
tions that are contained in the following 
paragraphs. 


HE taxonomic, and perhaps the 

conventional, sequence for a course 
in general biology would begin with the 
lower groups of animals and progress 
successively from lower to higher types. 
Experience, however, indicates that this 
is usually not the more satisfactory pro- 
cedure—particularly if there is a mixed 
group of students, some of whom will 
go on to advanced work in biology and 
others of whom will not. Furthermore, 
if the Protozoa are studied first the 
course is beginning with a difficult 
and highly technical group. These or- 
ganisms are commonly spoken of as 
“simple, one-celled organisms,” but this 
designation is misleading, for they are 
not simple, nor are they one-celled in 
one sense of the term. Finally, observa- 
tions on the Protozoa necessitate experi- 
ence with the compound microscope, 
which experience the majority of stu- 
dents are likely not to have had. 

A better plan for both student and 
instructor, as experience with biology 
classes seems to show, is for the course 
to begin with the phylum, Arthropoda, 
which includes the crustaceans, insects, 
spiders, ticks, and mites. This is a rela- 
tively easy group with which to work; 
its members appeal to the average stu- 
dent ; and material usually is easily and 
abundantly available. Moreover, it is as 
satisfactory as any group with which to 
introduce the student to the usually 
onorous subject of taxonomy. It is par- 


ticularly good for first observations on 
structure and function. 

The human relations in this phylum 
are important. A favorable opportunity 
is given to introduce the parasitic phyla 
of the flatworms and roundworms by 
terminating study of the Arthropoda 
with the classes, Insecta and Arachnida. 
The insects, spiders, ticks, and mites in- 
clude important parasites and vectors of 
disease and lead logically to the phyla 
that are almost strictly parasitic. The 
parasitic phyla are important, for para- 
sitology has developed tremendously 
during the last quarter of a century and 
is too little stressed in courses in biology. 
It should no more be left for advanced 
work than should embryology, inverte- 
brate zodlogy, or vertebrate zoology. 

At the close of work with the flat- 
worms and roundworms is a good point 
at which to introduce the Protozoa. This 
phylum also includes many important 
parasites; indeed, one class, the Spo- 
rozoa, is wholly parasitic. In a course 
in general biology, however, the Pro- 
tozoa are especially important because 
of general biological interest. They are 
exceptionally good for discussion of the 
cell theory, general physiology, metabo- 
lism, reproduction—in fact, of almost 
any subject that is germane to biology. 
There is a natural sequence after the 
Protozoa which includes the phyla Po- 
rozoa, Coelenterata, Mollusca, and 
smaller groups. Interest in them is 
almost entirely biological, and observa- 
tions on them should be made toward 
the close of the first semester. The first 
extended field trip should come at this 
time, for these animals are seashore 
forms and can be studied to better ad- 
vantage in their native environment. 

The second semester’s course should 
be devoted to the Chordata, with rela- 
tively little reference to lower groups 
except as they tie in with natural rela- 
tionships, phylogeny, and evolution. 
Experience indicates that the major bio- 
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logical concepts of evolution and hered- 
ity should be deferred until the student 
has become oriented and familiar with 
different types of animals, which orien- 
tation should have been accomplished 
for him by the time he has completed a 
semester of work. By then he will have 
the scientific attitude within his grasp 
and will be able better to understand and 
apply the largely intellectual concepts of 
biology. 

The Mammalia will occupy the center 
of the stage during the second semester. 
The student will have had sufficient ex- 
perience as a result of observations on 
the invertebrates to understand and 
apply natural relationships, taxonomy, 
structure, and function as they unfold 
in the higher members of the animal 
kingdom. Ecology, reproduction, em- 
bryology, anatomy, histology, physiol- 
ogy, heredity, and evolution each should 
have its place in lecture and laboratory 
agenda. Since man and the animals 
nearer him are among the Mammalia, 
emphasis should be placed on human re- 
lationships. Some attention should be 
given to human anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, particularly of the nervous and 
circulatory systems and of the endo- 
crines. The role and nature of the en- 
zymes, vitamins, and hormones should 
be stressed at this time, or when me- 
tabolism is discussed. 

The second extended field trip should 
come toward the close of the second 
semester. It should be to the desert 
preferably, or to a contiguous region 
where numerous animals may be ob- 
served in their native environment. 


T= term, general biology, often, if 
not usually, implies animal biology. 
The reason for this is not immediately 
obvious, although there are certain ad- 
vantages in confining the course to ani- 
mal biology which may account largely 
for the separation. Addition of plant 
biology may make a course in general 
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biology unwieldy and add to the com- 
plexity of an already overburdened 
field. The time element also is impor- 
tant, for it is scarcely possible to do 
justice to the animal side during a year’s 
course work. 

Be that as it may, a course in general 
biology should include some work with 
plants if for no other reason than their 
significance in the student’s background. 
Such work should be confined probably 
to the phylum, Thallophyta, and could 
be introduced doubtless to better advan- 
tage when the Protozoa are being 
studied. Aside from the importance of 
coordinating these two great phyla in a 
taxonomic and evolutionary sense, there 
is the importance of the thallophytes in 
human relations because they contain 
the bacteria and fungi. These two great 
groups, which are so important in dis- 
ease and in almost every human rela- 
tionship, may be considered at about the 
same time as parasitic groups in the 
animal kingdom. 

There is a tremendous opportunity in 
the study of higher plants for biological 
observations and for the student to gain 
information on the major and minor 
tenets of biology, but the higher plants 
cannot form a satisfactory part of a 
course in general biology in the junior 
college and should be left for courses 
in botany—with, however, one essential 
exception, photosynthesis, which should 
be included when metabolism is studied. 


geese the greatest lack in the 
average course in general biology, 
whether of junior college, college, or 
university rank, is the failure to provide 
for observation of organisms over long 
periods under as nearly natural condi- 
tions as possible. This deficiency may 
be corrected partially by providing 
aquaria and terraria in the laboratory. 
The natural environment, including 
temperature, moisture, food, “ecologic 
niche,” and plant and animal associ- 














ations, may be more or less closely simu- 
lated. While provision of aquaria and 
terraria is not a perfect corrective, it 
will go far toward bringing nature con- 
tinuously under observation, especially 
when augmented with field trips. 

Simulated habitats should not be ex- 
pensive ; in fact, the only needed equip- 
ment consists of tanks, or the material 
to make them, and a little electrical ap- 
paratus for controlling temperature. 
Providing food and keeping up the in- 
door environments offer the greatest 
difficulties. Cooperation of the students 
in the upkeep of these habitats is essen- 
tial, but this should not be difficult to 
secure. In fact, these terraria and 
aquaria should be an important item 
in attaining and holding the interest 
of students, since working with living 
creatures usually appeals to the average 
student of junior college age. 

It is important that field trips be made 
to local fresh water ponds and streams, 
to the seashore, and to characteristic 
habitats of the region where the insti- 
tution is located. Indeed, field trips 
should be placed second to no other part 
of the course in the light of the principal 
purpose of a course in general biology. 
Lectures, laboratory, indoor environ- 
ments, and collections are dependent on 
them. These trips are the basis for ob- 
servations on the native fauna and flora 
in their natural environment. Collec- 
tion of laboratory material will be an 
important corollary of field trips. 

The instructor must engage of neces- 
sity in as many short and long trips as 
possible, unincumbered by the students, 
to collect material, familiarize himself 
with the region, and locate expeditious 
places to take the class. The class should, 
if possible, make weekly, and certainly 
bi-monthly, field trips—the majority of 
which will of necessity be short. 

Two extended field trips of three to 
four days’ duration, one during each 
semester, are especially important. Pref- 
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erably, one should be to the seashore and 
one to the desert. It is amazing what a 
vast amount of observation may be 
crowded into, and what a quantity of in- 
formation may be derived from, concen- 
trated efforts of this nature. Extensive 
collections may be made; major points 
may be cleared up ; numerous questions 
may be asked and information given; 
and many loose ends may be accounted 
for. 

Field trips whether short or extended 
offer an opportunity for photography, 
which should be given as much place 
in the course as possible. This easily 
may run into money, but the value of 
photographic illustration and record of 
organisms in their natural environments 
is so pertinent that some special funds 
should be provided for such work. 
Photography will make possible the 
building of a collection of slides that 
will be of inestimable value in the 
future. 


HE difficulties coincident with 

covering in one course such an ex- 
tended field as general biology are more 
or less evident. In fact, there are some 
phases of the subject that had better 
be omitted from the course proper—for 
example, biography, history, biological 
travels, and current literature. But since 
these fields offer tremendous possibili- 
ties to teacher and student their omis- 
sion might be sufficient reason for the 
organization of a biology club. Such a 
club should be open to interested mem- 
bers of the institution and should be 
recommended strongly if not required 
of students in the course in general 
biology. 

The history of pertinent periods in 
the development of biology would pro- 
vide material for the club during one 
semester, and the biographies of such 
men as Linnaeus, Darwin, Pasteur, and 
Muir would occupy the time during 
the second semester. 











Potential Population fora 


Continuation School ¢:y 1.1. anverson 


NE of the most difficult problems 

confronting educators who have 
accepted the guidance viewpoint em- 
bracing the use of the continuation 
school to meet the educational needs of 
the young adult drop-out between 16 
and 18 years of age is that of obtaining 
a reasonablly accurate description of 
the character of the potential population 
which might attend such an institution 
in a particular community. A corollary 
to this need is the desirability of know- 
ing how acute the maladjustment prob- 
lem is among part-time employed and 
unemployed, non-attending, young peo- 
ple in this age category. Information 
on these points is not only imperative 
for the neophyte about to inaugurate 
a program of continuation education but 
may serve the invaluable function of 
acting as a criterion with which a meas- 
ure of the necessity of reorientation 
may be provided for administrators con- 
ducting programs now in operation. 

Having been assigned the task of 
surveying the situation in a particular 
community and not having been able 
to elicit a thoroughgoing plan of attack 
from any seasoned source, the author 
felt that suggestions regarding his ex- 
periences might be of some value to 
others finding themselves in a similar 
predicament. 

The problem resolves itself into: (1) 
The orientation and description of the 
youth population between the chrono- 
logical ages of 16 years and 17 years 
and 11 months which has not graduated 
from the twelfth grade, is not attending 
school, and is not exempt from attend- 
ance under the provisions of the School 
Code; and (2) The constant approxi- 
mate available youth in this category. 
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q In explanation of this article, Mr. 
Anderson writes, “Ventura Junior Col- 
lege is the upper unit in a 6-4-4 sys- 
tem of education, receiving its stu- 
dents primarily from our own junior 
high school at the beginning of the 
eleventh year and carrying them 
through the fourteenth. In years thir- 
teen and fourteen. we draw students 
both from our own institution and 
from surrounding senior high schools. 
We became interested in the problem 
of a continuation school when we dis- 
covered that a relatively large num- 
ber of youths of school age were drop- 
Ping out of the school system. It 
seemed to us that some method should 
be provided for offering additional 
training to these students. From this 
situation came the impetus to conduct 
the investigation which forms the 
chief subject of the article.” 

Mr. Anderson is registrar and direc- 
tor of guidance in the Ventura Junior 
College, which position he has held 
since 1936. He came to Ventura in 
1935 after two years on the faculty of 
the Oroville Union High School. 





HE first source of information to 

which the surveyor may turn is the 
office of the county superintendent of 
schools. Here are available the facts 
describing the public school student 
population within the district. Ascertain 
the following data: 

1. The total active student popula- 
tion. 

2. Break this figure down to assigned 
population of each unit on each educa- 
tional level: kindergarten, elementary, 
junior high school, and senior high 
school. 




















3. Determine the sex segregation on 
each level. 

4. Obtain the exact age of each in- 
dividual student. 

5. Determine the entire active stu- 
dent population between the specific age 
limits of 16 and 17 years, 11 months. 

6. Figure the percentage of this age 
group on each level. 

7. Estimate the size of the group just 
entering and the group just leaving this 
age category each year. 

An extremely important extension of 
the above analysis is another source of 
contact, namely, the private and paro- 
chial schools within the district. The 
same routine check should be made with 
this supplement to the public school 
population. An explanation of the plan 
and purpose of the survey will undoubt- 
edly result in the necessary codperation 
from the officials involved. 

The second step in the survey neces- 
sitates consultation with the educational 
unit which directly articulates with your 
own, in most cases the junior high 
school or the elementary school. 

1. Determine the number of drop- 
outs during the past several years within 
and just before the age group with 
which you are dealing. 

2. Ascertain the following: name, 
sex, age, cause for leaving, date of leav- 
ing, present address, and present activ- 
ity of this group. 

3. Assemble data by years and com- 
pute yearly drop-outs, paying attention 
to date of leaving in order that seasonal 
fluctuations may be noted. 

Next, carefully investigate the num- 
ber of students who completed the units 
next below your own but who failed to 
report to your institution. This may be 
done by comparing a list of graduates 
from the lower unit with the enrollment 
in your freshman class for any one year. 
Treat this data as indicated under points 
2 and 3 above. Compute percentage of 
both groups in relation to the total popu- 
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lation of the respective units and of the 
total student population within the age 
limits being studied. 


Shere third step in the survey should 
yield an index to the largest, single, 
immediately available group for a con- 
tinuation school population—the eligible 
drop-outs from your own institution. 
Search the master file of drop-outs for 
the past several years and repeat with 
some attention to detail the same process 
outlined under the second step already 
presented. An interesting side light was 
revealed in the survey from which this 
methodology is being synthesized. It 
was found that 50 per cent of the stu- 
dent turnover in a particular secondary 
unit during the year 1937-38 was eligi- 
ble for continuation education. 

After the essential data on the known 
active and non-active students between 
the ages of 16 and 17, 11 has been 
accumulated, it becomes necessary in 
carrying out step 4 to proceed to the 
subject of the employed youth. There 
are two primary sources of information 
on this group: The California State In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission and the 
employers in your area. In compliance 
with the state law it is mandatory that 
employers of minors insist that the em- 
ployee have a work permit issued by the 
Commission. The Commission will be 
happy to cooperate with responsible 
persons in submitting data on employed 
minors within the eligible age category 
specified. (A short-cut to this proced- 
ure, as far as obtaining data within your 
own district is concerned, would be to 
contact the agency issuing work permits 
locally, since state reports are compiled 
from this source.) Such a list having 
been obtained it becomes desirable to 
check the data against the active and 
drop-out student lists already procured 
in order to supplement available infor- 
mation and to avoid duplication of 
names. 
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State laws governing matters of this 
nature are notoriously difficult to en- 
force, however, and it is wise to aug- 
ment the information on employed 
youth obtained from the Commission 
with an intensive employer survey. The 
most effective, but also most difficult, 
method is a personal canvass of em- 
ployer establishments to obtain all the 
essential facts about employed minors. 
If the size of the territory or the limited 
staff precludes such a measure, contacts 
by phone or by mail are recommended 
alternatives with personal calls on the 
noncooperators. 

The fifth and final step in the survey 
is by far the most difficult because we 
must deal with an unknown, and in 
respect to ultimate apprehension, an un- 
ascertainable quantity — the non-active 
student, unemployed and non-exempt. 
The best single practical method to use 
here is the employment agency, both 
public and private—although the house 
to house canvass is once again the surest 
technique. Among employment agen- 
cies the California State Employment 
Service (affiliated with the United States 
Employment Service), with branch of- 
fices in the counties, is an excellent 
source. This agency handles junior 
placement and is glad to codperate with 
school authorities. The data required 
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in this case is similar to that obtained 
in other instances. 


AREFUL execution of a survey 

along lines indicated in steps one 
through five should have produced the 
essential raw material for an estimate 
of an immediate and a potential con- 
tinuation school population. Undoubt- 
edly, many’ refinements of indicated 
procedures will be made by application 
of the principles as outlined. For in- 
stance: It would be necessary to know 
what per cent of the total available 
population was: (1) Employed full 
time ; (2) Employed part time ; (3) Un- 
employed. 

It would also be interesting to specu- 
late upon the number of students who 
dropped school and moved away, but 
who might have stayed in the commu- 
nity if the continuation school had ex- 
isted as an alternative to regular school, 
particularly if the placement service in 
the former was functioning properly. 

Finally, for guidance purposes, inter- 
pretation should be made of the guid- 
ance material obtained: Where did the 
drop-outs go? What are they doing 
now? Do they need vocational rehabili- 
tation ? What program can the proposed 
continuation school offer to meet their 
specific needs ? 


A Cultural Education Service 


A nation-wide service for the cultural education of students in grade and high 
school, enabling their attendance at symphony concerts, opera, ballet, drama, and 
other performances of high professional caliber, is announced by Junior Programs, 
Inc., 37 West 57th Street, New York City. Nearly 300 communities have 
scheduled performances during the 1939-40 school year by the Cincinnati, 
Rochester, Cleveland, and Washington, D. C., symphony orchestras and by tour- 
ing professional opera, ballet, and other companies under the Junior Programs’ 
banner. These will be attended by young audiences in school and other auditoriums 
at nominal admissions averaging 10 to 25 cents. The Junior Programs Service 
operates on a noncommercial, nonprofit plan. 

Established for three years in the eastern half of the United States and Canada, 
this service will be extended this year westward to the Pacific Coast. Western 
Communities scheduling 1939-40 events include Oakland, California; Dallas, Fort 
Worth, and Baytown, Texas; Portland, Oregon; Spokane and Seattle, Wash- 


ington ; and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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“Greater Need’ Girls Operate 
Household Shops <1, maayo. nme 


OOKING, marketing, meal prep- 

aration and service, entertaining, 
sewing, personal appearance, household 
arts, child care, and crafts were interests 
expressed by a class of twenty girls or- 
ganized to meet two hours a day for a 
special home economics class in the 
Washington Junior High School, Pasa- 
dena. The problems of incorporating all 
of these interests in one course, and of 
giving each girl enough experience in 
any one field for her to become even 
partially efficient, was met by organizing 
the Arcade Shops. The Arcade includes 
six shops, Food, Thread and Needle, 
Beauty, Home Craft, Gift, and Flower. 
Each shop has a manager, and the com- 
plete organization has a superintendent, 
a secretary, and a librarian. 


The shops are operated at no extra 
expense to the school, for we receive the 
same proportion of the annual budget as 
is allowed to the regular home economics 
classes. The small charges made for 
services rendered by the group are suf- 
ficient to purchase any extra supplies 
that are needed. Last year there was 
enough balance in our treasury for us to 
make a gift to the Department of a lace 
table cloth and two dozen trays. We 
must acknowledge the gift from the 
school of 200 yards of unbleached mus- 
lin and of an electric washing machine. 
Aside from these helps, the codperation 
of the faculty and students in patroniz- 
ing the Shops has made it possible for 
the project to be self-supporting. 

This class, organized for girls of 
greater need, has been in existence for 
three years. This semester thirty girls 
from eighth and ninth grade special 
groups have elected the course, some of 





4q The group of “Arcade Shops” de- 
scribed in this article is one of the 
devices which Miss Fleming has de- 
veloped for helping “greater need” 
students of the Washington Junior 
High School, Pasadena. In the three 
years she has been at Washington. 
Miss Fleming has organized work 
“for a group of these greater need 
students in each grade level from 7-1 
through 9-2. The work includes a 
three-hour class in English and social 
science, with related art and music, 
two hours a day in industrial arts and 
home economics (the Arcade Shops), 
and one hour of physical education.” 
Before going to Washington Miss 
Fleming had earlier experience with 
handicapped children, first at Pasa- 
dena’s Franklin Junior High School 
and then at Roosevelt School for 
Handicapped Children, an ungraded 
public school in Pasadena for insti- 
tutional-type children. 





them for the sixth time. Requests are 
being received from many other stu- 
dents in the school to join the Shops, but 
membership is being kept on an “invita- 
tional” basis and offered to girls who 
most need the experience for personal 
and vocational advancement. 


WEEN the Arcade Shops were set 
up, every girl in the group wanted 
to belong to the Food Shop, but each 
also wanted especially to participate in 
one of the other activities. The Thread 
and Needle, Beauty, and Flower Shops 
were selected as units for regular mem- 
bership, each girl to select the shop in 
which she wanted to work for the se- 
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mester. About a third of the girls are in 
each shop. Permanent managers were 
selected for the Food, Home Craft, and 
Gift Shops, and the girls drew straws to 
determine the three weeks during the 
semester when they work with Foods 
and the three weeks for Home Craft. 
Each girl makes a contribution to the 
Gift Shop as an extra problem. 


In order to make the program func- 
tion smoothly, a weekly schedule is ar- 
ranged for the class. Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays are reserved for Shop 
activities. Tuesdays all of the girls work 
together on problems of general inter- 
est: nutrition, personal appearance, oc- 
cupations, child care, home and family 
life, general behavior problems, home 
making, and life planning. This work is 
done through reading, discussion, poster 
making, visual aids, demonstration, and 
note-books. Thursday is cooking day, 
when the girls, working in groups of 
four, plan, prepare, and serve to them- 
selves a simple breakfast, luncheon, or 
dinner. 

Once a month the Shop members 
meet as a luncheon or breakfast club. 
For that meal, each group of four takes 
responsibility for one part of the prep- 
aration. The meeting itself is used for 
discussion of policies and problems, for 
guest speakers, or, occasionally, as an 
opportunity to describe the Shops to 
special guests. Every two weeks the 
managers and officers meet after school 
for a business meeting and tea. 


HE special problems of each shop 

have been outlined and printed in 
booklet form. Following is a summary 
of that booklet : 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 
Shop Superintendent 
1. Serve as official hostess for the Shops. 


2. Be responsible for the physical comforts 
of the Shops (ventilation, light, heat, general 
appearance). 


3. Act as manager of the Home Craft Shop. 
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Secretary 

1. Post weekly bulletins on Shop activities. 

2. Keep minutes of business meetings. 

3. Care for Shop bulletin board. 

4. Private secretary to Shop adviser 
(teacher). 

5. Manage Luncheon Club. 

6. Plan exhibit for school display case once 
a semester. 


Librarian 


1. Be responsible for all books in Shop 
reference library. 

2. Handle Shop visual aids library. 

3. Arrange exhibits of pictures, slides, new 
books and magazines. 

4. Act as editor-in-chief of the Shop Hand 
Book (published once a semester ). 

5. Manage all Shop publicity. 


ACTIVITIES IN SHOPS 
Food Shop 

1, Preparation of food for special nutrition 
class once a day. 

2. Preparation of food and serving faculty 
tea once a week. 

3. Preparation of food for faculty bake sale 
once a week. 

4. Preparation and serving of P.-T.A. tea 
once a month. 

5. Preparation, and sometimes serving of 
party refreshments for school groups— 
cookies, candy, sandwiches, salads, punch, and 
luncheons are prepared on an average of once 
a month for parties varying in size from ten 
to 150. 

6. Canning—more than 200 jars of fruit, 
jelly, marmalade, and pickles have been can- 
ned this year for the department and for spe- 
cial orders of members of the faculty and for 
Shop members. 


Beauty Shop 


1. Manicures to students and faculty—a 
5-cent charge is made to cover cost of ma- 
terials. 

2. Hairdressing — experimenting with new 
types of hairdress to determine adaptability to 
each girl. 

3. Consultation on personal appearance— 
preparation of posters and exhibits and con- 
ducting discussions of problems of correct 
clothes, wardrobe planning, care of clothes, 
use of make-up, cleanliness, health, person- 
ality. 

4. Development pictures — snap-shot pic- 
tures are taken at the beginning of the semes- 
ter and at intervals during the course to show 
improvement in type of hair-dress, posture, 
and grooming. 
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Thread and Needle Shop 

1. Sewing—the girls make clothes for them- 
selves or younger children in the family, baby 
clothes, and simple garments “on order.” 

2. Mending service—care of Shop equip- 
ment, school service (such as repair of stage 
curtains), and special emergency and “order” 
jobs for students and faculty. 

3. Gift Shop orders—girls in this Shop fill 
most of the Gift Shop orders for handcraft. 


Home Craft Shop 

1. Shop laundry once a week—aprons and 
linens used at teas and by nutrition class. 

2. Check of department linens sent to com- 
mercial laundry. 

3. Care of Shop living room. 

4. Furniture making and repair — making 
slip covers for dressing tables and chairs used 
by the Beauty Shop, making slip covers for 
couch and chairs in living room (these covers 
are dyed unbleached muslin), refinishing and 
reupholstering chairs, making chairs of bar- 
rels, rug making, pillow making, picture 
framing and hanging. 

5. Management of rental service on party 
linens—banquet table cloth and napkins, bridge 
table covers, and tea napkins have been made 
of dyed unbleached muslin, and these are 
rented to school groups for a small fee to 
cover cost of upkeep and replacement. 
Flower Shop 

1. Care of large garden of flowers and vege- 
tables. 

2. Arrangement of bouquets for Arcade 
Shops, school offices, tea tables, and special 
occasions. 

3. Keeping a garden scrap book—including 
pictures of flower arrangements, garden plans, 
gardening procedures. 

4. Sponsoring an all-school Flower Show. 


Gift Shop 


1. Keeping a small display stock and making 
articles on special order—hand weaving, waf- 
fle mats, aprons, rugs, luncheon sets, party 
favors and place cards, small toys. (Any girl 
who makes an article for sale may duplicate 
it for herself without cost.) 


HE Arcade Shops organization, be- 
cause of the variety of shops open 
for participation and the ever changing 
problems of each group, minimizes the 
feeling of repetition which these greater 
need girls otherwise might feel ; it makes 
an opportunity for each girl to concen- 
trate on one type of activity, or to try her 
hand at many; it gives an excellent 
chance for the development of leader- 
ship and codperation because the mem- 
bership of each shop is made up of 
girls who have been in the class from 
one to six semesters ; it offers opportun- 
ity for pride in reaching a standard 
of perfection needed for the sale of 
articles ; it gives ample time for mem- 
bers to learn to take directions accurately 
and pleasantly. The vocational training 
provides enough experience so that 
many of the girls are able to hold jobs— 
as waitresses, full-time maids, nurse 
girls, cooks, laundresses, beauty parlor 
assistants, and factory workers—which 
they could not have held otherwise. 
The guiding principle of the whole 
organization has been an effort to create 
an atmosphere in which girls of limited 
mental, social, and vocational back- 
ground can develop to the highest stand- 
ard possible for them. To watch these 
girls develop from timid, unsure, incom- 
petent seventh graders to happy, inter- 
ested, independent and dependable ninth 
and tenth graders, or from cocky, noisy, 
boy-crazy seventh grade students to ad- 
vanced students much more sure of 
themselves and their potentialities, is 
indeed an inspiration to anyone who has 
the privilege of observing and in some 
way helping to guide them on their way. 


Junior Colleges Study Athletic Problems 


The significance of athletics in the junior colleges of the United States has 
been recognized through the appointment of a special committee of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, which will make a complete study of athletic con- 
ditions in the 556 junior colleges in the United States and make recommendations 
for improvement of any unhealthy conditions found. The personnel of this 
committee includes Harry Applequist of Sacramento Junior College. 











A Guide to Opportunities for 
Summer Study 


At the University 
of California 

HE University of California sum- 

mer session will open on July 1 
and close on August 9 and will include 
over three hundred courses in thirty- 
nine departments, with a teaching staff 
of 189 instructors, 62 of whom are visi- 
tors from educational institutions in the 
United States and from Federal and 
State departments. The courses offered 
will be in the departments of agri- 
culture, anatomy, anthropology, art, as- 
tronomy, bacteriology, botany, chemis- 
try, classics, decorative art, economics, 
education, English, French, geography, 
geology, German, history, home eco- 
nomics, hygiene, Italian, journalism, 
jurisprudence, mathematics, music, 
optometry, paleontology, philosophy, 
physical education for men and for 
women, physics, physiology, political 
science, psychology, public speaking, 
Slavic Languages, social institutions, 
Spanish, and zoology. 

The summer session is of particular 
value to teachers who wish to increase 
their professional skill or to refresh 
their knowledge in their field of interest, 
to those individuals who wish to pre- 
pare themselves for service in vocational 
schools and classes maintained under 
the provisions of the State and Fed- 
eral Vocational acts and the State Con- 
tinuation Education Act, and to school 
executives, graduate nurses, social 
workers, students of public health, and 
to graduate and undergraduate students 
in institutions of university grade. 

It is likely that these persons will be 
interested in such education courses as 
remedial reading, visual education, eye- 
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health education, speech education with 
its related courses in choral reading and 
choral reading in the schools, adult edu- 
cation, and vocational education ; in the 
field of home economics they will find 
courses in home management problems, 
in nutrition, in public health, and in 
clothing economics ; courses in journal- 
istic studies will include a study of 
news writing and of propaganda; in 
dramatics they can study acting and the 
directing of actors and play production. 

An interesting feature of the summer 
session, especially for those who are 
not able to spend the full six weeks 
on the campus, will be the conferences 
which have been scheduled. There will 
be the School Executives’ Conference, 
from July 15 to 26; a Reading Confer- 
ence, from July 8 to 12; a Conference 
on Vocational Education, from July 8 
to 15; a Visual Education Conference, 
from July 29 to August 3; and a Con- 
ference for Elementary School Super- 
visors, from July 15 to 26. 

Courses in the fields of elementary 
and secondary education will be supple- 
mented by the demonstration schools— 
a demonstration elementary and a 
demonstration secondary school. These 
schools will not only give the pupils 
an opportunity for advancement, but 
the classes will be open daily for obser- 
vation by summer session students who 
will be able to see in operation the 
newest methods of approach to the sub- 
jects taught in the schools today. 

Included in the list of visitors in the 
Department of Education are Rose G. 
Anderson, consulting psychologist for 
women at the Psychological Service 
Center of New York City; Edgar Dale 
of Ohio State University, Mayhew 
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Derryberry, senior public health statis- 
tician of the United States Public 
Health Service; Marion Monroe of the 
University of Pittsburgh; John Bru- 
bacher of Yale University; Julia L. 
Hahn of Washington, D. C.; Cyril 
Houle of the University of Chicago; 
and Frank Mankiewicz of the College 
of the City of New York. 

Aside from the academic side of the 
summer session there are recreational 
facilities which may be enjoyed by stu- 
dents on campus and in and around the 
San Francisco Bay area, On campus 
are swimming pools; opportunity for 
tennis, badminton, squash, and ping 
pong tournaments; and such social 
events as five assembly dances, an eve- 
ning swimming party, a sports party, 
and a campfire program in Eucalyptus 
Grove. Off campus are sight-seeing 
tours to San Francisco and trips to 
Treasure Island, on which is located the 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 
Horseback riding is enjoyed by many, 
and a golf course is available within a 
few minutes’ drive from the campus. 

Bulletins describing courses offered 
in the summer session are available 
upon request to the dean of the summer 
sessions, 104 California Hall, Berkeley, 
California. 


At the University of 
California at Los Angeles 


HE 1940 summer session on the 

Los Angeles campus of the Uni- 
versity of California will open on Mon- 
day, July 1, and continue for six weeks. 
The fields of instruction include anthro- 
pology, art, astronomy, bacteriology, 
biology, botany, business administra- 
tion, chemistry, drama, economics, edu- 
cation, English, French, geography, 
geology, Germanic languages, history, 
home economics, Italian, journalism, 
Latin, librarianship, mathematics, me- 
chanic arts, music, oceanography, pale- 
ontology, Pan-American studies, phi- 


losophy, physical education, physics, 
physiology, political science, psychology, 
public health, public health nursing, 
public speaking, Red Cross teacher 
training, sociology, Spanish, speech, 
Subject A and zodlogy. 

Special emphasis will be given to ad- 
vanced work for teachers, including 
offerings in school administration, vo- 
cational, visual, and safety education, 
and specialized study in the fields of 
early childhood, elementary, and second- 
ary education. An elementary demon- 
stration school, a vacation high school, 
a clinical school for remedial instruc- 
tion, a school of educational dance, a 
workshop in secondary school curricu- 
lum, and demonstration work in speech 
education will be featured. 

In accordance with a recent ruling, 
teachers who qualify for full graduate 
status will be permitted to complete the 
course requirements for the degree of 
Master of Arts in summer sessions. 

An impressive group of visiting pro- 
fessors will supplement the regular in- 
structional staff. Among these will be 
representatives from four foreign coun- 
tries: Professor Herminio Portell-Vila, 
University of Havana ; Professor Fran- 
cisco Monterde, National University of 
Mexico; Professor Roberto F. Giusti, 
Argentina; and Professor Kazys Pak- 
stas, Lithuania. 

From other institutions in the United 
States will come Dr. Mark A. May and 
Dr. Ira V. Hiscock, Yale University ; 
Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, University of 
Chicago; Dr. Buford Johnson, Johns 
Hopkins University ; Dr. Karl M. Dal- 
lenbach, Cornell University ; Dr. Walter 
B. Jones, University of Pennsylvania ; 
Dr. Evelyn S. Little, Mills College; 
Dr. F. Webster McBryde and Dr. S. P. 
McCutchen, Ohio State University ; Dr. 
Cecil W. Mann, University of Denver ; 
Dr. Fulmer Mood, University of Red- 
lands ; Dr. Laurence A. Petran, Goucher 
College and Peabody Conservatory of 
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Music; Dr. John T. Wahlquist, Uni- 
versity of Utah; Dr. Gordon T. Why- 
burn, University of Virginia; and 
others. 

A School Executives’ Conference will 
be conducted during the week begin- 
ning July 22. Additional conferences 
on public health and Latin-American 
studies will be held. 

Special work in dramatics will be 
available through a series of courses 
offered codperatively with the summer 
staff of the Pasadena Community Play- 
house. 

Opportunities for enlightened recre- 
ation will be made available through per- 
sonally conducted excursions to Santa 
Catalina Island, the Huntington Li- 
brary, Mount Wilson Observatory, the 
Kellogg Farm, and numerous points of 
interest in the Hollywood, Beverly 
Hills, and Palos Verdes areas. A pro- 
gram of special lectures, recitals, and 
exhibitions will be offered also, most 
of which will be included, without cost, 
among the privileges of summer session 
students. 

The climatic advantages of the West- 
wood Hills campus, together with the 
easy access to all parts of greater Los 
Angeles, help to explain the growing 
appeal of U. C. L. A. for summer study. 

Further information may be obtained 
by addressing the dean of the summer 
session, University of California at Los 


Angeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 
At Mills College 


HE organization of educational ex- 
periences into meaningful patterns 
which both inform and refresh the stu- 
dent is again the purpose of the fifteenth 
annual summer session, June 23 to 
August 3, at Mills College in Oakland, 
California. 
Being a small, residence college, Mills 
is able to organize its summer cur- 
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riculum in response to expressed inter- 
ests of teachers, artists, and students. 
The emphasis in 1940, as in previous 
summers, is placed on the arts in edu- 
cation. Recognition of the compre- 
hensive offerings in this field at Mills 
has been given by the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, which voted to set 
up a workshop on “The Arts in Edu- 
cation” at Milks this summer. Frederick 
L. Redefer, executive secretary of the 
Association, will be the director. The 
Workshop will draw upon the various 
departments of the session for the 
formulation of a statement on “The 
Arts in Education.” 

What 
sources ? 


are these departmental re- 


1. A visiting session of the Chicago 
School of Design, formerly the New 
Bauhaus, directed by L. Moholy-Nagy 
and incorporating the basic principles 
of Bauhaus methods, made famous by 
that courageous group of experimenters 
at Weimar and Dessau, Germany, dur- 
ing the twenties and early thirties. As 
a special service to teachers, Alice 
Schoelkopf, supervisor of art, Oakland 
Public Schools, in an advanced seminar 
will correlate Bauhaus principles with 
modern trends in the school art cur- 
riculum. 

2. A comprehensive program in 
modern dance, which emphasizes pro- 
duction opportunities for younger 
artists and the dance in education. The 
staff includes Louise Kloepper, Jose 
Limon, Marian Van Tuyl, choreogra- 
phers; John Cage, Lou Harrison, Es- 
ther Williamson, musicians; and Ruth 
Murray, Eleanor Lauer, authorities on 
the dance in education. 

3. Courses in the technique and 
theory and history of music by a staff 
which includes members of the Pro Arte 
Quartet of Brussels, who will also give 
a series of twelve concerts, Antonia 
grico, Albert Elkus, Alfred Franken- 
stein, Marcel Grandjany, Alma Schmidt 
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Kennedy, Walter Klein, and Luther 
Brusie Marchant. 

4. An Education Workshop, re- 
quested by the 1939 group, under the 
leadership of Dr. Douglas Gordon 
Campbell, formerly assistant professor 
of psychiatry and psychiatrist at the 
Student Health Service, University of 
Chicago. The 1940 Workshop will 
consider neuro-psychiatric principles 
underlying education, guidance, and 
therapy. Dr. Campbell’s seminar will 
be supplemented by discussions on the 
college and high school guidance pro- 
grams by Dean Esther A. Dayman, 
Mills College, and Dean Elsie May 
Smithies, University of Chicago High 
School, respectively. Donald McLean 
will be available for counseling in per- 
sonal problems ; and special consultants 
will include Dr. Lydia Giberson, psy- 
chiatrist, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York; Dr. George 
Stevenson, director, National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene ; William Lloyd 
Warner, associate professor of an- 
thropology and sociology, University of 
Chicago; Dr. Will Rebec, psychiatrist, 
Twin Pines Sanitarium; and Dr. Mary 
Woods Bennett, Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, 
and Dr. Eleanor Nelson, of the Mills 
staff. 

5. In response to the demands of 
group work and recreation leaders on 
the Coast, Mills has invited Neva L. 
Boyd and Charlotte B. Chorpenning, 
Northwestern University Division of 
Social Work, to offer courses in the 
theory and practice of group work in 
a special five weeks’ session, July 1 to 
August 3. This session has as sponsors 
the San Francisco and East Bay Chap- 
ters of the American Association of 
Social Workers, the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Group Work Associates, the 
California Council on Group Work, 
the Group Work and Recreation Coun- 
cil of San Francisco, and the California 
Conference of Social Work. The cur- 





MILLS COLLEGE 


Residence 


SUMMER SESSION 


For Men and Women 


JUNE 23 to AUGUST 3 


Progressive Education Association Workshop: 
“The Arts in Education.” Frederick L. 
Redefer, Director. 


Visiting Session of the Chicago School of De- 
sign (The American Bauhaus). L. Moholy- 
Nagy, Director. 

Modern Dance: Technique, Production, Ac- 
companiment, The Dance in Education. 
Louise Kloepper, Jose Limon, Marian Van 
Tuyl, Ruth Murray. 

Education Workshop in Counseling and Guid- 
ance. Dr. Douglas Gordon Campbell, Di- 
rector. For teachers, deans, and counselors. 

Group Work Session: July 1 to August 3. 
Neva Boyd and Charlotte Chorpenning, 
ee University Division of Social 

ork. 


Child Development: Theory Courses and Chil- 
dren’s School. Dr. Mary Woods Bennett, 
Chairman. 


Music: Twelve concerts by the Pro Arte 
Quartet of Brussels ; technique, theory and 


history of music. Luther Brusie Marchant, 
Chairman. 


La Maison Francaise: Eighth annual session. 
Dr. Helen Marburg, Chairman. 

Allied enterprises: Alumnae College Seminar- 
in-Residence, June 14-22; Sixth Annual 


Institute of International Relations, June 
23-July 3. 


For further information, write to Dr. R. 
Cassidy, Director of the Summer Session, 
Room 12, Administration Building, Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, California. 





riculum includes courses in the social 
aspects of play, group organization 
and leadership, group games and folk 
dances, dramatics and personality devel- 
opment, and play creation and produc- 
tion. The schedule is arranged so that 
those who are working may attend eve- 
ning or single sessions. There will also 
be two special week-end conferences, 
July 13 and July 20. 

6. The department of child develop- 
ment centers its courses around the 
problems of personality and learning 
and runs a laboratory Children’s School 
for youngsters between the ages of two 
and eleven. 

7. La Maison Frangaise goes into the 
eighth year of its existence on the Mills 
campus with a staff that includes Helen 
Marburg, Jean Boorsch, Louis Cha- 
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pard, Rachel David, René Escande de 
Messiéres, Mathilde Besenfelder Glenn, 
Leonard N. Messier, L. Gardner Miller, 
and Maurice Rosen. 

Students may audit or may register 
for two to six units of graduate or 
undergraduate credit in any depart- 
ment, interdepartmentally, or in either 
workshop. The session is open to both 
men and women. Preceding it will be 
the Alumnae College seminar-in-resi- 
dence, June 14-22, and running concur- 
rently with it for the first ten days will 
be the sixth annual Institute of Inter- 
national Relations, June 23-July 3. Fur- 
ther information and a complete bulletin 
of the session may be obtained from Dr. 
Rosalind Cassidy, director of the sum- 
mer session, Mills College, Oakland, 
California. 


At the University of 
Southern California 


NUMBER of factors have had 
Av be taken into consideration in 
planning the calendar for the 1940 
summer session at the University of 
Southern California. Many students 
from all parts of the country, especially 
graduate students, wish to enroll early 
and complete a twelve weeks’ program. 
The public schools in a number of the 
larger cities, including Los Angeles, do 
not close until the last Friday in June. 
In order to meet these different situ- 
ations, the summer session program has 
been organized into three divisions: an 
eight-week division, beginning June 17 ; 
a six-week division, beginning July 1 
and closing simultaneously with the 
eight-week division on August 8; and 
a four week, or twenty-day division, 
beginning August 9 and closing Au- 
gust 31. 

The summer session staff is made up 
of members of the resident faculty, 
many of whom have attained distinc- 
tion in their special fields, and pro- 
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fessors from other institutions who 
have unique contributions to make that 
will enrich the summer session pro- 
gram. This practice of inviting men 
and women from other institutions and 
professional situations enables students 
to gain first-hand impressions regard- 
ing the attitude and work maintained 
on other campuses and gives him direct 
knowledge of the problems in real 
school situations. 

In addition to the usual comprehen- 
sive offerings in the various depart- 
ments and divisions of the university 
for both undergraduate and graduate 
students, unusual opportunities have 
been provided this summer in a number 
of fields. 

The School of Architecture and Fine 
Arts is giving special attention to archi- 
tectural design, modern Mexican art, 
and ceramics. Glen Lukens, a resident 
faculty member, who is widely recog- 
nized for his unique work in ceramics, 
will offer courses in pottery, jewelry, 
and metal work. 

The program of the School of Educa- 
tion provides opportunities for teachers 
to qualify for practically all credentials 
authorized by the State Department, as 
well as opportunity to do intensive work 
in a number of highly specialized fields. 
Dr. Nila B. Smith, resident professor 
in education, will give work in remedial 
reading. Dr. Lee Edward Travis, resi- 
dent professor in psychology, will deal 
with problems in the teaching of chil- 
dren with speech defects. George C. 
Mann, chief of the Division of Adult 
Education for the State of California, 
has planned a program to meet the 
needs of teachers in the adult field. 

Among the members of the visiting 
faculty of the School of Education are 
Dr. A. S. Barr of the University of 
Wisconsin, Dr. Samuel M. Brownell 
of Yale University, Clifford Burr, adult 
education supervisor of the State of 
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California, Dr. Thomas K. Cureton of 
Springfield College, Dr. Ernest R. 
Hilgard of Stanford University, Dr. 
Arthur J. Jones of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Cline M. Koon, spe- 
cialist in radio and visual education, 
Reuben D. Law of Brigham Young 
University, Dr. Elwood Murray of the 
University of Denver, W. H. Orion, 
chief of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education of the State of Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Henry C. Pannell of the 
University of Alabama, Dr. George 
Sanchez, adult education director, Dr. 
Kevork A. Sarafian of LaVerne Col- 
lege, Dr. William C. Trow of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Dr. C. Theo 
Yerian of Oregon State College. 

The School of Education will con- 
tinue its policy of making it possible 
for superintendents, supervisors, and 
teachers in the particular systems to 
work intensively on their own problems. 


Coodperative arrangements have been 
made with the superintendent of the 
Los Angeles City Schools whereby 
teachers participating in the City Work- 
shop may include their activity in the 
summer session program. Certain mem- 
bers of the summer session staff will 
collaborate with the City Workshop. 
A workshop will be maintained on the 
campus in both elementary and second- 
ary fields, in which both organized 
groups and individual teachers may par- 
ticipate. The facilities of the entire 
summer session will be made available 
to those enrolled. 


Director Max L. Swarthout and As- 
sistant Director Max T. Krone of the 
School of Music have planned a very 
comprehensive program which provides 
for study in all fields of music in both 
theory and practice. Work in Choral 
Conducting, A Capella Choir, Voice In- 
struction, and Music Education are 
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courses to be given under the direction 
of Professor Krone, assisted by Archie 
N. Jones, head of the Department of 
Music at the University of Idaho, 
George Hultgren of the MacPhail 
School of Music, Minneapolis, and Wil- 
liam Hartshorn of the Los Angeles City 
Schools. Visiting instructors who will 
assist with work in band and orchestra 
include Mark H. Hindsley, assistant 
band director of the University of IIli- 
nois, and Ralph E. Rush, director of 
instrumental music, Cleveland Heights 
High School. 

Prominent administrators associated 
with California schools are well repre- 
sented among the guest faculty. Super- 
intendent Willard S. Ford of Glendale, 
President A. J. Hamilton of Chico State 
College, President Walter R. Hepner 
of San Diego State College, Assistant 
Superintendent C. C. Trillingham of 
the Los Angeles County Schools, and 
President Nicholas Ricciardi of San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College are 
some of the administrators who will 
offer courses. 

In addition to the wealth of oppor- 
tunity available in the classroom, the 
University of Southern California has 
planned a series of assembly programs 
and lectures on international affairs, 
present-day problems, and topics of cur- 
rent interest by members of the summer 
session faculty. 


At the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education 


UMMER study in Oregon—at the 

University in Eugene, the State 
College at Corvallis, the sessions in 
Portland, and at the Institute for Ma- 
rine Biology on Coos Bay—will give 
California teachers the opportunity to 
choose from some five hundred courses 
in the secondary field. These courses 
will be offered in the six sessions, vary- 
ing from four to six weeks each, which 
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will be held between June 17 and Au- 
gust 31. 

Guest and resident faculty members 
number nearly three hundred and in- 
clude many Californians. College of the 
Pacific, the Los Angeles school system, 
and Pasadena Junior College are among 
those contributing faculty members. 
Other schools drawn upon are Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University, 
Yale University, Cornell, Purdue, Wil- 
liam and Mary, Bucknell, Connecticut 
Teachers College, Rhode Island State 
College, Merril-Palmer School, and 
College of the City of New York. 

At the University, at Eugene, the first 
of two terms opens June 17 and con- 
tinues to July 26. The second term runs 
from July 29 to August 23. Dr. J. R. 
Jewell, dean of the Department of Edu- 
cation, announces courses by ten resi- 
dent faculty members in his department 
and seven guest professors, to the num- 
ber of thirty-two, sixteen of which are 
of graduate rank, exclusive of several 
seminars offered advanced students. 
Seven of the nineteen courses in the 
English Department are of graduate 
grade and are taught by seven of the 
resident University faculty. 

Recent Russia, British Overseas Em- 
pire, and Colonial North America are 
three of the graduate courses in the 
History Department, all scheduled for 
the first term on the Eugene campus. 

Journalism, library methods, music, 
physical education, public speaking, and 
athletic coaching are some of the other 
fields in which special offerings are ex- 
tended to summer school students. 

On the campus of the State College, 
at Corvallis, about sixty miles north of 
Eugene toward Portland, in the Home 
Economics Department, Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose, professor of nutrition, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is scheduled for special courses during 
the last three weeks of the term. Hubert 
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C. Armstrong, consultant in individual 
guidance, Oakland (California) City 
Schools, will offer a seminar in “Guid- 
ance Problems and Technics” in the De- 
partment of Education and Psychology. 
George S. Eby, associate professor of 
science and visual education, College of 
the Pacific, will conduct classes in Con- 
struction and Use of Visual Aids, Teach- 
ing of Non-College Sciences, and Edu- 
cational Cinematography. Prof. R. R. 
Ryder of Purdue University, and spe- 
cialist in education for secondary schools 
and in the supervision of practice teach- 
ing, will offer courses in his fields. 

Full resident credit at the University 
or the State College is accorded to work 
done in Portland at the Portland Ses- 
sion, where courses in anthropology, art, 
bacteriology, business administration, 
chemistry, drama, economics, education, 
English, and all other major depart- 
ments are available. 


Dr. J. C. Knode, professor of phil- 
osophy and dean of the General College, 
University of New Mexico; John A. 
Irving, professor of philosophy, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia; Jane F. 
Hilder, instructor in remedial reading, 
George Washington University, and V. 
A. Fields, director of the speech clinic, 
College of the City of New York, are 
among the visiting faculty members in 
the Department of Education at the 
Portland Session. In the English De- 
partment, Patrick Braybrooke of the 
Liverpool Lecture League, England, will 
conduct a course on “Contemporary 
English Writers” and another on “The 
Victorian Age.” He will also offer a 
seminar on special authors. Mable 
Homes Parsons will return for several 
courses and a conference period. Dr. 
Rudolph H. Ernst, professor of English, 
University of Oregon, will offer courses 
on English Drama and Shakespeare. 

The Departments of Art, Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, Physical Education and 
Journalism also are offering courses at 
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the Portland Session. Sight-saving 
classes, a course in child psychiatry, and 
one in speech pathology are others of in- 
terest. A total of 115 courses are offered 
in these and other departments between 
June 17 and July 26. 


The six-weeks Institute of Marine 
Biology on the Pacific Coast near the 
entrance of Coos Bay opens June 17, 
with the students boarding and rooming 
at the camp and making their field trips 
up and down the coast. Dr. E. L. Pack- 
ard of Oregon State College will be in 
charge. 


Full details of the sessions at Coos 
Bay, Eugene, Corvallis, and Portland 
are available from the Central Summer 
Office, 814 Oregon Building, Portland. 
In addition to the separate catalogues on 
each session, a general bulletin on all of 
them is also available. Inquiries should 
indicate the bulletin or catalogue that is 
desired. 
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At the University of 
Colorado 


EARS ago summer school courses 
were planned for the teacher who 
had to earn credits and eventually obtain 
a degree. Now summer courses are 
planned with the idea of helping teach- 
ers and administrators with the educa- 
tional problems that confront them. 
. With this idea in mind the instructors 
and courses for the summer quarter of 
the University of Colorado were chosen. 
Courses for undergraduates and 
graduates are offered by all depart- 
ments of the University. Of particular 
interest to teachers are the courses of- 
fered by the College of Education. 
These include the background courses— 
Educational Hygiene, Educational Psy- 
chology, Educational Sociology, History 
of Education, Comparative Education, 
and Statistics. Then there are the special 
courses in curriculum, instruction, 
guidance, and supervision. The courses 
for the administrator are Organization 
and Administration of the Secondary 
Schools, Public School Finance, Public 
School Administration, Seminar in Gen- 
eral School Administration, School 
Library Administration, Problems in 
Athletics in Secondary Schools, School 
Law, Interpreting the Public Schools, 
the Junior College, and Problems in Sec- 
ondary Education. There is also oppor- 
tunity for research leading to the mas- 
ters’ degrees. 

Special features of the summer pro- 
gram are the activities of the Language 
House in Spanish, French, and Ger- 
man ; field courses in Biology and Geol- 
ogy at Science Lodge, the mountain 
laboratory ; and courses in Oral Inter- 
pretation, Play Presentation, Dramatic 
Interpretation, and Choral Reading for 
the teacher of English and dramatics. 

Conferences of interest to teachers 
are Reading Laboratory Institute, Mar- 

riage and the Family, Parent Education, 
Testing and Evaluation, and the Euro- 
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pean War and the Future of Civiliza- 
tion. Public lectures, play readings, and 
organ recitals are scheduled throughout 
the quarter. 


At the University of Colorado it is 
possible to combine enjoyment of the 
highly desirable recreational opportuni- 
ties of the region with worth-while sum- 
mer study. The dates of the summer 
quarter are: first term, June 17 to July 
19; second term, July 22 to August 23. 

For further information, address the 
dean of the summer quarter, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


At the California College 
of Arts and Crafts 


—— Davipson TURNBULL, au- 
thority of ancient and modern 
technic and design in painting and 
drawing, and Emmy Zweybruck, inter- 
nationally known Viennese designer of 
paper and textile products, will teach 
advanced courses in the 1940 summer 
session of the California College of Arts 
and Crafts in Oakland, California, ac- 
cording to F. H. Mayer, president of 
the College. 

Mr. Turnbull is co-author, with 
Vaclav Vytlacil, of a manual on tem- 
pera painting published by the Oxford 
Press and for years has conducted 
classes in painting, drawing, composi- 
tion, abstract design, and technics, at 
Cooper Union in New York. His lec- 
tures have been heard at the Art Stu- 
dent’s League and the Metropolitan 
Museum. Mr. Turnbull’s lectures dur- 
ing the summer session will stress the 
relation between painting, expression, 
technic, and the other plastic arts of 
a given period as influenced by the ideas 
and beliefs current in a given period. 
His course in painting and modern 
composition will develop modern appli- 
cations of the basic principles of draw- 
ing and painting in a practical way. 
Professor Emmy Zweybruck was so 
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CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State-accredited } 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


34th Summer Session, June 24—-August 2 


Industrial Design under Emmy 
Zweybruck, internationally known’ 
Viennese authority. Modern and 
ancient painting technics, Paint- 
ing Composition with Rupert 
Davidson Turnbull. Professional 
and teacher training courses and 
Hobby Craft Courses in all art 
media in newly equipped work- 
shops in garden campus at Broad- 
way and College Avenue, Oak- 
land, California. 





. « » THIRTY MINUTES FROM THE 
1940 GOLDEN GATE EXPOSITION 
Write for catalog J 





successful in her work at the College 
last summer that many requests have 
come from former students for ad- 
vanced work with her. This season she 
will teach both advanced and elemen- 
tary classes in design as applied to the 
textile and paper industries. She has 
taught since coming to America at Co- 
lumbia University, the Berkshire School 
of Art, and the International School 
of Art and has executed many com- 
missions for leading manufacturers. 


Members of the regular faculty who 
will teach during the 1940 summer 
session are Alexander Nepote, Hamil- 
ton Wolf, Louis Miljarak, Carlton Ball, 
Ethel M. Abeel, Albert Atwell, Xavier 
Martinez, and Lulu Hawkins Braghetta. 
Courses planned will cover almost every 
phase of the arts and crafts. Work- 
shops for craftsmen and photographers 
have been newly equipped during the 
past year. 
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At Stanford University 


PROGRAM which will include 

three distinctive features—the 
teacher-development workshop, demon- 
stration classes, and an individual study 
plan—is being prepared by the Stan- 
ford University School of Education 
for teachers and school administrators 
who devote this summer to advanced 
study. Beginning June 20, the summer 
session will offer courses in most of 
the departments of the university, con- 
ducted by resident professors and a 
score of visiting educators. 

A plan for part-time enrollment for 
the 1940 summer quarter at a cost ap- 
proximately half that of regular enroll- 
ment has been anounced by university 
officials. Graduate students regularly 
enrolled or new graduate students who 
have fulfilled admission requirements 
may register for a maximum of eight 
units of credit for a tuition fee of $50 
plus a community fee of $15. The 
standard fee is $115. 

Stanford University is one of five 
universities coOperating in the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Teacher Edu- 
cation Project, organized on a nation- 
wide basis in an attempt to set up the 
best program of teacher education that 
can be devised in the light of present 
knowledge and experience. 

As one effort in this direction, Stan- 
ford has set up for this summer a 
special workshop in teacher develop- 
ment open to experienced elementary, 
secondary, and college teachers, super- 
visors, guidance specialists, and ad- 
ministrators. Each individual registered 
will devote full time to his own de- 
velopment and solution of his problems 
under the direction of a competent staff. 
The time of students will not be di- 
vided up, as under the usual summer 
session program, into four or five sepa- 
rate courses. 


The function of the workshop staff is 
to provide codperatively an educational 
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environment for each individual that 
will best serve his needs. Staff mem- 
bers will arrange library facilities, lab- 
oratory materials, visual aids, special 
lectures, discussion groups, and social 
and other gatherings. 

The registration fee for those en- 
rolled in the workshop without credit 
is $50. The usual fee will be charged for 
those registering for credit. A special 
leaflet will be sent on request. 

The School of Education has ex- 
tended its facilities for the summer 
through the addition of elementary and 
secondary demonstration schools. The 
programs of these schools will include 
a senior high school core course, a read- 
ing center, elementary school classes, 
and other features arranged to demon- 
strate newer school practices. 

The individual study plan provides 
students with the opportunity to study 
in fields in which courses are not offered 
and to continue to study in fields of 
interest beyond the courses available. 
This method of study may be used also 
to build up background for the more 
advanced courses or seminars which 
the student may want to take. 

Designed to supplement the formal 
course instruction, this program will 
be guided by members of the staff. The 
student will plan a schedule of reading, 
carry it out with periodic conferences 
with staff members, and be examined 
when his work is completed. 

Teacher Development will be the 
theme of the summer conference of the 
School of Education, which will be held 
July 11 to 14. This conference for teach- 
ers, supervisors, administrators, guid- 
ance workers, and parents will provide 
opportunity for individuals to consider 
conditions in the school and community 
favorable and unfavorable to teacher 
development and procedures for facili- 
tating teacher development. Individuals 
will be encouraged to examine their own 
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way of life to judge whether it is favor- 
able to continued development. A spe- 
cial leaflet regarding the conference will 
be sent upon request. 

During a two-week period, July 15 to 
27, there will be a special intensive short 
course on Safety Education set up pri- 
marily for administrators and super- 
visors responsible for safety education 
in school districts. A special staff will 
be provided. 


Headed by Professor Grayson N. 
Kefauver, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, the education faculty for this 
summer will include: John C. Almack, 
Alvin C. Eurich, Paul R. Hanna, and 
Jesse B. Sears, professors of educa- 
tion; Norman Fenton, director of the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
and Frank W. Thomas, president of 
Fresno State College, acting professors 
of education; Reginald Bell, Walter 
V. Kaulfers, John P. Leonard, Isaac 
James Quillen, Holland D. Roberts, 
associate professors of education; 
Lucien B. Kinney, Oswego State Nor- 
mal School, acting associate professor 
of education; Fred Anibal, assistant 
professor of education; Ralph Ray- 
mond Fields and Gladys L. Potter, act- 
ing assistant professors of education; 
Robert N. Bush and Lawrence G. 
Thomas, instructors in education ; and 
Leo Francis Cain, acting instructor in 
education. 


In the Stanford School of Education 
major importance is attached by the 
faculty to student freedom, independ- 
ence, and initiative. The student is ex- 
pected, with the aid of the faculty, to 
define his professional objective and 
draft a program which will prepare 
him for it. There is a minimum of 
specific course requirements. Accord- 
ing to faculty members, this policy has 
the effect of shifting the stress from 
the meeting of requirements to the 
securing of the training which the stu- 
dent himself recognizes as important. 
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At Whittier College 


HE Whittier College summer ses- 
sion for 1940 is placing special em- 
phasis upon timely subject matter in the 
social science courses. A number of 
distinguished authorities, regularly on 
the staff of the Whittier Institute of 
International Relations, will assist in a 
selected number of the summer session 
courses. These experts on national and 
international problems include Dr. 
Henry Cadbury of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Vera M. Dean, research director 
of the Foreign Policy Association ; Dr. 
Benjamin Gerig, for many years a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations Secretariat 
and the author of many of the League’s 
official publications ; and Gerald Heard, 
renowned British psychologist and so- 
ciologist. This special staff is aug- 
mented by a number of visiting summer 
school instructors as well as a portion 
of the resident Whittier faculty. 
Courses in the summer session are 
planned to meet not only the usual de- 
mands placed upon summer school cur- 
ricula but they seek, further, to focus 
attention in a vital and realistic way 
upon the problems and processes of 


democratic society. It is desired that the 
student shall be led beyond routine aca- 
demic preparation for degrees and cre- 
dentials into the equally significant area 
of considering how the school and the 
school-trained individual may contrib- 
ute to leadership in a Christian de- 
mocracy. 

In addition to the numerous courses 
in social science, there is also a wide 
offering of courses in the Department 
of Education for those who are teach- 
ing or preparing to teach, as well as 
supplementary courses in the exact sci- 
ences. Dr. J. H. Coffin is director of the 
Whittier Institute of International Re- 
lations, and Dr. Paul S. Smith is di- 
rector of the Whittier summer session. 
The summer session dates are as fol- 
lows: first term, June 17-July 26; sec- 
ond term, July 29-August 16. The 
Whittier Institute of International Re- 
lations will be held June 27-July 7. Six 
college credits may be earned during 
the first summer session term, four dur- 
ing the second, and two during the 
period of the Institute alone. A number 
of these credits apply on the M. A. 
degree. 


Pi Lambda Theta Research Awards 


Three awards of $250 each are to be granted on or before May 15, 1940, by 
Pi Lambda Theta, national association for women in education, for significant 
research studies in education. Any subject in keeping with the National Study 
Program of Pi Lambda Theta is acceptable, and, in addition, studies on some 
aspect of the following subjects may be submitted: “Women and Administration,” 
“Women and Community Life,” “Attitudes Toward Women’s Sphere of Work,” 
“Parent Techniques with Children Between Early Elementary School Age and 
Adolescence,” and “A Community Survey of Educational Agencies and Factors 
Outside the School, Including Opportunities and Deficiencies.” Any woman of 
graduate standing or any member or group or chapter of members of Pi Lambda 
Theta, whether or not engaged at present in educational work, shall be eligible 


for the awards. 


All inquiries should be addressed to the chairman of the Fellowship Committee, 
Miss Marion Anderson, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Massachusetts. 














What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


The Second Junior College Con- 
ference.—On February 15 and 16, in 
Los Angeles, the second conference on 
junior college problems was held, under 
the auspices of the State Committee on 
Junior Colleges. The conference dealt 
with curriculums designed to prepare 
for gainful occupation and to furnish 
general education of a terminal char- 
acter. Thirty-one junior colleges were 
represented by approximately sixty-five 
delegates. Several members of the State 
Department of Education also were 
present. 

Following a discussion upon the pur- 
poses of education at the junior college 
level, a form was presented which is to 
guide individual junior colleges in pre- 
paring a description and in making an 
appraisal of their practices. Individual 
schools are expected to present their 
description in writing to the subcommit- 
tees in charge. The subcommittees will 
examine the reports, draw up descrip- 
tions of present practices, and make 
suggestions and criticisms relative to 
the consistency between existing prac- 
tices and statements of accepted pur- 
poses. A list of curricular problems 
common to the junior colleges will also 
be drawn up for examination at a later 
date. 

Dr. John W. Harbeson is chairman 
of the subcommittee on general terminal 
education ; Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi is co- 
chairman and has charge of the reports 
which pertain to terminal vocational 
education. The conference was financed 
from a grant-in-aid made for the pur- 
pose by the General Education Board. 
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Required Social Studies Course at 
Glendale Senior High School.—Glen- 
dale Senior High School recently has 
been reorganizing its curriculum and 
definitely reshaping all practices. The 
present plan, which is in gradual process 
of introduction, calls for a two-hour 
basic World Culture course on the 
tenth-grade level, a two-hour course in 
American Culture on the eleventh- 
grade level, and a Senior Problems 
course on the twelfth-grade level. These 
courses are to be required of all. In 
addition, on the tenth-grade level it is 
anticipated that there will be required 
a course in Life Science. At the present 
time, citizenship training is being car- 
ried on in the eleventh-grade American 
Culture or American History course, 
which is also required of all students. 

y sf 7 

Student Government Class at Sac- 
ramento Senior High School.—The 
Student Government Class at Sacra- 
mento Senior High School is composed 
of the student government officers and 
of the officers of the six classes of the 
school. The class meets daily, as any 
other class, and carries the standard 
number of credits for graduation. Four 
definite responsibilities comprise the 
course of study: 

1. Isolation of the problems having 
to do with student government and with 
student life in the high school ; 

2. Assembling all the facts which can 
be gathered around these problems ; 

3. Arriving at conclusions about the 
problems, dictated by the facts ; and 

4. As members of the student body 








government, or class officers, doing 
something about the conclusions. 

Principal George C. Jensen regards 
this work as an application of the scien- 
tific method in the social field. The high 
school administration is convinced that 
if young people learn how to attack their 
problems in this way while in high 
school, they will carry the procedure out 
into adult life and do a very much 
better job than is now being done in 
solving adult social problems. The class 
has proved most popular and has at- 
tracted wide attention. 

7 sf 5 

Mathematics Associations Adopt 
Resolutions.—The following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted at a meet- 
ing of the Southern California Section 
of the Mathematical Association of 
America held at Compton Junior Col- 
lege, March 2, 1940: 

The Southern California Section of the 
Mathematical Association of America and 
those in attendance at the meeting of the Sec- 
tion wish to go on record as favoring that a 
program of mathematics be provided in the 
secondary schools, beginning normally with 
algebra in the ninth year, to be available for 
those who wish to elect it or who otherwise 
need it in preparation for college work. It is 
felt that a capable student should be able to 
secure solid geometry and trigonometry in the 
secondary school. 

A similar resolution was adopted by 
the Northern California Section of the 
same organization. 

The organizations passing the reso- 
lution felt strongly the necessity of mak- 
ing courses in mathematics available at 
the ninth-year level, especially for stu- 
dents in the higher intelligence levels ; 
there is no intention to imply that such 
courses be required of all students. 

The San Joaquin Valley Teachers of 
Mathematics, meeting at Fresno State 
College on March 9, 1940. also approved 
this resolution. 


Science Subcommittee Makes Prog- 


ress Report.—At the annual con- 
ference of California secondary school 
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principals in Long Beach, March 18, the 
Subcommittee on Science reported on 
progress to date. This is a subcom- 
mittee of the General Education Com- 
mittee of the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals and the 
State Department of Education, com- 
posed of teachers of biological and 
physical sciences and chairmanned by 
Forrest G. Murdock, principal, San Jose 
High School. 


Studying present practices and science 
offerings in the high schools of Cali- 
fornia, the Subcommittee on Science 
has held four meetings: the teacher- 
members in northern California met in 
San Francisco on November 11 and De- 
cember 16, 1939; and those in southern 
California at Los Angeles on November 
25, 1939, and January 6, 1940. 


Topics under investigation by the sub- 
committee include the place of science 
in the core curriculum, the relation of 
science to the entire program of general 
education, grade placement of sciences, 
selection of students entering courses, 
administrative procedures involved in 
present trends of the science offerings, 
and evaluative practices. Reports have 
been presented to summarize the science 
programs in the following school sys- 
tems: Bakersfield, Berkeley, Fresno, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Riverside, San Bernardino, San Diego, 
San Francisco, San Jose, and Stockton. 

The active personnel of the state-wide 
Subcommittee on Science includes : John 
Bell, Polytechnic Senior High School, 
Riverside; Harry Berkson, Balboa 
High School, San Francisco; Earle 
Enholm, Woodrow Wilson Senior High 
School, Long Beach; Arthur W. 
Everett, Stockton High School; Miss 
Dorothy Fauquet, San Jose High 
School ; Webster Hall, San Bernardino 
Senior High School ; Miss Edith Kraeft, 
Huntington Park High School, Los 
Angeles; Roy W. McHenry, Santa 
Monica Senior High School; Miss 
Emma Bee Mundy, Pasadena Junior 
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College ; Earl Outcault, La Jolla Junior- 
Senior High School, San Diego; Axel 
L. Petersen, Kern County Union High 
School, Bakersfield ; Dr. Thomas Clyde 
Polson, University Senior High School, 
Oakland; Maurice G. Reetz, Fresno 
Senior High School ; Frank B. Lindsay, 
assistant chief, Division of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento; and Forrest G. 
Murdock (chairman), principal, San 
Jose High School. 

Five consultants are cooperating with 
the group in advisory capacity: Dr. 
Arthur T. Bawden, Stockton Junior 
College; A. A. Bissiri, University 
Junior-Senior High School, Los An- 
geles, in charge of science training, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; 
Paul F. Devine, assistant supervisor, 
Secondary Curriculum, Los Angeles 
City Schools; Dr. Frank Gulick, di- 
rector of curriculum, Glendale City 
Schools ; and H. H. McClellan, director 
of curriculum, Berkeley City Schools. 
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GROWING 
IN CITIZENSHIP 


Young and Barton 


Here is a new type civics text which 
touches in its scope the social, political, 
economic, vocational and personal areas 
of civic life—all the areas with which 
the good citizen is concerned. Learning 
activities are many and varied—to pro- 
vide for pupils of varying abilities and 


interests. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


68 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manuftacture of the printed piece. 


¥ If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast, 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 
ideals and ours will be. 


The James H. Barry Company 








PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 
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L. A. WrLiiams, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

HELEN L. Wirt, Department of Dramatics, 
Oakland High School, Oakland. 

F. M. Yocxkey, Principal, Technical Evening 
High School, Oakland. 

SaraH L. Younc, California Elementary 
School Principals’ Association ; Principal. 
Parker School, Oakland, California. 














NEW HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


By William C. Bridgman 


Repertoire: Songs for Women’s Voices 


Book One: Singers’ Edition .... . . « $1.20 
Book One: Accompanied Edition . .. . . 2.20 
Book Two: Singers’ Edition ....,. . - 1.20 
Book Two: Accompanied Edition . ... . 2.20 


These new books present “imperishable songs” for girls in high 
school choral groups or classes. 


BOOK ONE contains 31 art songs and ballads, 5 selections in 
contrapuntal style, 5 excerpts from Gilbert and Sullivan, and 
7 spirituals. They range from All God’s Chillun Got Wings to 
Wanderer’s Night Song. 


BOOK TWO has 15 folk songs, 11 folk-type selections, 8 familiar 
favorites, 5 national songs, 4 Thanksgiving numbers, 12 Christmas 
songs, 16 selections from religious texts, and 24 hymns. These 
range from All Through the Night to Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonny 
Doon. 


Basic Songs for Male Voices 


A Cappella Edition . .... =... + « $1.56 
Accompanied Edition ...... . . » 300 
Here are 230 virile songs for high school boys. Many of these 
songs provide opportunity for two or three or four-part singing. 
As this singing is for pleasure, the song types are widely diversi- 
fied. They range from All Hail Blue and Gold to Who Is Sylvia? 


THESE BEAUTIFUL BRIDGMAN BOOKS 
INCLUDE 


Songs that have been written by masters of song writing 
Songs that have grown out of the folk tunes of many countries 
Songs that express a wide range of emotions 

Songs that are religious in nature 

Songs that will live through the years 

Songs that are the cultural heritage of the new world 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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a Center and Persons: 


READING 





AND 








0 
Cook? THINKING 


Developmental 
Reading 








Social 


Studies 








Junior 
Science 








An effective and attractive program for the improvement 
and development of reading at junior and senior high- 
school levels is provided in this progressively graded three- 
book series of work-type or study reading. Reading 
materials, mostly from contemporary sources ; challenging 
program for improving mechanics and comprehension 
skills. Grades 7-12. 


BOOK I + BOOK II «+ BOOK Ill 


The Revised Edition of 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 


Patterson, Little, DEMOCRACY 
and Barch: 


Our urgent social, economic, and political problems are 
arrayed in treatment as up-to-date as headline news. Sim- 
plicity of organization and expression will meet with wide 
approval. 


The Revised Edition of 


MODERN ECONOMICS 
Corbett and Colvin: 


An outstanding book of realistic treatment of economics ; 
newly revised and brought up to date in fact and figure. 


. SCIENCE IN OUR 
patkins and MODERN WORLD 


An incomparable three-book cycle treatment of intro- 
ductory science for junior high schools. 


Understanding Science Science for Daily Use 
—Grade 7— —Grade 8— 


Science for Human Control 
—Grade 9— 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


l 


350 MISSION STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 




























EDERER, STREET 
& ZEUS COMPANY 


Printers specializing in the 
production of school yearbooks 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 


2121 ALLSTON WAY, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 














Just Out! 
New 3rd Edition 


PLANNING YOUR 
FUTURE 


Myers, Little and Robinson 


This book brings to pupils a clearcut 
picture of the world of work, its oppor- 
tunities, and its rewards. It provides 
comprehensive information on the major 
occupational groups, and develops the 
skills and techniques needed to choose, 
and prepare for a vocation. 


A 


Write for further information to 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


68 Post Street 


San Francisco 











New Books 


MONG the newer publications sent 
to the JouRNAL for review are the 
following : 

A Check List for the Survey of Health and 
Physical Education Programs in Secondary 
Schools, by Terry H. Dearborn. Stanford 
University Press, 1940. Price 60 cents; 23 
pages. 

Civics as It Should Be Taught, by Richard 
Welling. National Self Government Commit- 
tee, 80 Broadway, New York City, 1939 
(eighth printing) ; 16 pages. 

Education and Economic Well-Being tn 
American Democracy. Educational Policies 
Commission, National Education Association 
of the United States and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., 
1940. Price 50 cents; 227 pages. 

How Character Develops, by Fritz Kunkel 
and Roy E. Dickerson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1940. Price $2.50; 274 pages. 

Loan Sharks and Their Victims, by Wil- 
liam Trufant Foster. Pamphlet No. 39, Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, 1940. Price, 10 cents; 31 
pages. 

The Teaching of English Grammar in the 








Secondary Schools of New Jersey, 1937-1938, 
an investigation sponsored by the New Jersey 
Council of Education. Edwards Brothers, 
Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1940. Price 50 
cents ; 37 pages. 

A New Geometry for Secondary Schools, 
by Theodore Herberg and Joseph B. Orlenas. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. Price $1.36; 
402 pages. 

Studies in the Development of Young Chil- 
dren, by Nancy Bayley. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1940; 45 pages. 





Copies of Social 
Studies Survey 


OPIES of the complete report on 

a survey of twelfth grade social 
studies class in California and other 
states may be obtained through the Di- 
vision of Secondary Education, Office 
of the Los Angeles County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. This complete re- 
port forms the basis for the article by 
Louis T. Jones, entitled “Survey of 
Twelfth Grade Social Studies,” which 
appeared on pages 22-24 of the April, 
1940, JOURNAL. 





Happy Vacation 


INCE this May issue of the Jour- 

NAL is the last of the present school 
year, we leave you until next October. 
Best wishes for a pleasant and profitable 
summer. 


Next year’s issues will be published 
from the same editorial headquarters in 
Haviland Hall, Berkeley. The editorial 
staff will remain practically unchanged 
next year, and the same group of offi- 
cers will continue to direct the affairs of 
the Society, Dr. L. P. Farris and Dr. 
Aubrey A. Douglass remaining as presi- 
dent and managing director, respec- 
tively. 

Among the topics for symposium 
treatment next year are the following: 
Implementation of the Visual Aid Pro- 
gram, Radio Instruction, Reports of the 
Junior College Guidance and Curricu- 
lum Committees, Teacher Education, 
Sex Education and Education for 
Home Living, and Work of the County 
Curriculum Coordinators. 





VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts o/ 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


V If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast. 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 
ideals and ours will be. 








The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 














A New Book for the Social-Science Class 











PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 











By HORACE KIDGER 


A challenging presentation of vital problems which 
confront us every day—problems concerning clear 
thinking and propaganda, consumer economics, stocks 
and securities, equal rights for women, technological 
change, socialized medicine, taxation, reciprocal tariffs, 
leisure-time occupations, crime, international rela- 
tions, and others. A final chapter clearly points out 


the blessings of our American democracy. 


Ready in May 7 Write for information 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 














